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President Promises Strict 
Neutrality In War Crisis; 
No Peace ‘Blackout’ Here 


Sunday night Franklin D, Roose- 
velt, the President of the United 
States, through the medium of 
press and radio, made a powerful 
plea to our people for a true spirit 
of neutrality during the coming 
perilous days, and probably years 
to follow, which we believe should 
be made available to every citi- 
zen in our great nation. We are 
today using in these columns the 
text of the address as our small 
part toward giving the widest pub- 
licity possible to the words of the 
President; 


Tonight my single duty is to 
speak to the whole of America, 

Until 4:30 this morning I had 
hoped against hope that some 
riracle would prevent a devastat- 
ing war in Burope and bring to 
an end the invasion of Poland by 
Germany, 

For four long years a succession 
of actual wars and constant crises 
bave shaken the entire world and 
have threatened in each case to 
bring on the gigantic conflict 
which is today unhappily a fact. 

It is right that I should recall 
to your minds the consistent and 
at times successful effort of your 
government in these crises to 
throw the full weight of the United 
States into the cause of peace, In 
spite of spreading wars I think 
that we have every right and every 
reason to maintain as a national 
policy the fundamental moralities, 
the teachings of religion and the 
continuation of efforts to restore 
peace—for some day, though the 
time may be distant, we can be 
of even greater help to a crippled 
humanity. 

It is right, too, to point out that 
the iinfortunate events of these 
recent years have been based on 
the use of force or the threat of 
force. And it seems to me clear, 
even at the outbreak of this great 
var, that the influence of America 
should be consistent in seeking for 
humanity a final peace which will 
climinate, as far as it jis possible 
to do, the continued use of force 
between nations, 

It is, of course, impossible to 
predict the future. I have my 
constant stream of information 
from American representatives and 
other sources throughout the 
world. You, the people of this 
country, are reeciving news thru 
your radios and your newspapers 
at every hour of the day. 

You are, I believe, the most en- 
lightened and the best informed 
people in all the world at this mo- 
ment. You are subjected to no 
censorship of news, and I want to 
add that your government has no 
information which it has any 
thought of withholding from you. 

At the same time, as I told my 
press conference on Friday, it is 
cf the highest importance that the 
press and the radio use the utmost 
caution to discriminate between 
actual verified fact on the one 
hand, and mere rumor on the other. 

I can add to that by saying 
that I hope the people of this 
country will also discriminate 
most carefully between news and 
rumor. Do not believe of necessi- 
ty everything you hear or read. 
Check up on it first. 

You must master at the outset 
a simple but unalterable fact in 
modern relations. When peace has 
been broken anywhere, peace of all 
countries everywhere is in danger. 

It is easy for you and me to 
shrug our shoulders and say that 
conflicts taking place thousands 
of miles from the continental 
United States, and, indeed, the 
whole American hemisphere, do 
not seriously affect the Americas— 
and that all the United States has 
to do is to ignore them and go 
#bout our own business, Passion- 
ately though we may desire de- 
tachment, we are forced to realize 
that every word that comes thru 
he air, every ship that sails the 
sea, every battle that is fought 
does affect the American future. 

Let no man or woman thought- 


lessly or falsely talk of America 
sending its armies to Wuropean 
fields, At this moment there is 
being prepared a proclamation of 
American neutrality, This would 
have been done even if there had 
been no neutrality statute on the 
books, for this proclamation is in 
uccordance with international law 
and with American policy, 

This will be followed by a proc- 
lamation required by the existing 
neutrality. I trust that in the 
Cays to come our neutrality can 
be made @ true neutrality. 

It is of the utmost importance 
that the people of this country, 
with the best information in the 
world, think things through. ‘The 
most dangerous enemies of Ameri- 
c&n peace are those who, without 
well-rounded information on the 
whole broad subject of the past, 
the present and the future, under- 
take to speak with authority, to 
talk in terms of glittering gener- 
alities, to give to the nation as- 
Surances of prophecies which are 
of little present or future value, 

I myself cannot and do not 
prophesy the course of events 
ubroad—and the reason is that 
hecause I have of necessity such 
a complete picture of what is go- 
ing on in every part of the world, 
I do not dare to say so, And the 
other reason is that I think it is 
honest for me to be honest with 
the people of the United States, 

I cannot prophesy the immedi- 
ite economic effect of this new 
war on our nation but I do say 
that no American has the mora! 
right to profiteer at the expense 
either of his fellow citizens, or of 
the men, women and children who 
are living and dying in the midst 
of war in Europe. 

Some things we do know. Most 
of us in the United States believe 
in spiritual values, Most of us, 
regardless of what church we be- 
long to, believe in the spirit of the 
New Testament—a great teaching 
which opposes itself to the use of 
force, of armed force, of marching 
armies and falling bombs. The 
overwhelming masses of our people 
seek peace—peace at home, and 
the kind of peace in other lands 
which will not jeopardize peace 
at home, 

We have certain ideas and ideals 
ot national safety and we must 
ect to preserve that safety today 
and to preserve the safety of our 
children in future years, 

That safety is and will be bound 
up with the safety of the Western 
Hemisphere and of the seas ad- 
jacent thereto. We seek to keep 
war from our firesides by keeping 
war from coming to America. For 
that we have historic precedent 
that goes back to the days of the 
édministration of George Wash- 
ington, It is serious enough and 
tragic enough to every American 
family in every state of the union 
to live in a work] that is torn by 
wars on other continents, Today 
they affect every American home. 
It is our national duty to use 
every effort to keep them out of 
the Americas. 

And at this time let me make 
the simple plea that partisanship 
and selfishness be adjourned; and 
that national unity be the thought 
that underlies ‘all others, 

This nation will remain a neutral 
nation, but I cannot ask that every 
American remain neutral in 
thought as well. Even a neutral 
has a right to take account of 
facts. Even a neutral cannot be 
asked to close his mind or hig 
conscience, 

I have said not once but many 
times that I have seen war and 
that I hate war. And I give you 
assurance that every effort of 
your government will be directed 
toward that end. 

As long as it remains within 
my power to prevent, there will 
be no blackout of peace in the 
United States, 

Old Newspapers in Sc Bundles 
For Sale at The Clipper Office. 


DORSEY WE DOCTO 


too 


PHONE 146 


do, and do right, 

If your car is not running the 
way it should run, bring it to us 
and we will give it prompt, expert 
attention, When it leaves our ga- 
rage it will run like a new car. 


All Kinds of Auto Accessories, 


SICK CARS.... 


No matter how sick they are, 
we are specialists in all kinds of 


auto repairing, and there is no job 


big or too difficult for us to 


Tires, Ete. 


Sales—CHE VROLET—Service 


QUICK-FREEZE PLANT TO BE 
INSTALLED IN ENTERPRISH 


D. H, James, owner and manag- 
cr of the Bnterprise Ice & Meat 
Curing Company, this week makes 
the further announcement that all 
equipment has been purchased and 
is now in transit for the quick- 
freezing plant which is to be in- 
Stalled, and will be in operation 
by October 15, 

Last week-end Mr, James made 
a trip to Montgomery and contact- 
ed the Helburn Company, through 
whom the quick-freeze plant was 
purchased, and was assured that 
experts would be on hand just as 
Soon as equipment arrives to be- 
gin the work of installation, 

In addition to installing the 
quick-freezing plant, Mr, James 
also states that work is now in 
progress which will thoroughly 
modernize the salt meat curing’ 
iooms of his plant, Everything is 
being done that could possibly be 
cone to make this department of 
the plant better, and when the 
work is completed all moisture will 
have been removed from cold 
slorage rooms, 

Within the next eight weeks En- 
terprise will enjoy everything in 
refrigerating convenience that it 
is possible to have at this time, 
and Mr. James being wide-awake 
and alert to give his customers the 
best of everything, will keep his 
pliant completely modern at all 
limes.—Enterprise Ledger, 

The above article tells of plans 
for a “freezer” prant for Enter- 
prise, which will open in the near 
future. In an advertisement on 
page three of today's Clipper, it 
is also announced that it is pos- 
sible for such a plant to be locat- 
ed in Blba. 

Mr, James, owner of the Enter- 
prise plant, states that if enough 
people in this section of the coun- 
ty want such a plant, and will 
Ffucronize it, that he will build one 
here, Jn all sections of the State 
these plants are being construct- 
ed, and their use would seem to 
fil! a great need in preserving 
fresh vegetables and meats. We 
urge citizens of this section to 
call on Mr, D. S, Bryan, manager 
of the Elba Ice and Meat Curing 
Company, to learn more about the 
plans for such a plant, 


COLQUITT-COOPER— 


The marriage of Mrs, Nell Ban- 
croft Cooper and Mr, C. C. Colauitt 
of Montgomery was solemnized at 
a simple but impressive ceremony 
at twelve-thirty on Sunday after- 
roon, September third, Rey, J. C. 
Vickers, pastor of the Methodist 
Church, officiated. Only members 
of the immediate families were 
present, 

A program of nuptial music 
preceded the ceremony, with Miss 
Louise Tucker, niece of the groom, 
presiding at the piano. H. GC. 
Bryan sang “The Sweetest Story 
Ever Told,” and Liszt's “Liebe- 
Straum’’ was played softly during 
the ceremony. 

In the living room where the 
vows were said, beautiful and ef- 
fective decorations were used. The 
improvised altar was banked with 
fraceful ferns and other greenery, 
before which were arranged stand- 
ard baskets of crepe myrtle and 
queen’s wreath, alternating with 
cathedral candelabra holding pink 
tapers. The candles were lighted 
by Miss Emma Margaret Cooper, 
daughter of the bride. Miss Cooper 
wes lovely in a gown of black and 
white wool crepe with corsage of 
red roses. 

The bridal party entered to the 
strains of Mendelssohn's wedding 
march, The bride was attended 
by her son, Robert L. Cooper, by 
whom she was given in marriage, 
and they were met at the altar 
by the groom and his best man, 
Mr. Walter Holley, of Montgomery. 

The bride was attired in a stun- 
ning model of figured faille. Her 
hat and other accessories were in 
soft tones of brown, Completing 
fer costume was a shoulder cor- 
sage of tube roses showered with 
lilies of the valley. 

After the ceremony, guests were 
entertained with a lovely buffet 
luncheon. Immediately following 
the luncheon, Mr, and Mrs. Colquitt 
left for a wedding trip to Chatta- 
nooga and other points in Ten- 
nessee, and upon their return will 
reside in Elba, 


2ASIN CLASS TO MEET NEXT 


ESDAY NIGHT 

The first regular meeting of the 
2asin vocational évening class for 
men will be held on Wednesday 
night, September 13, at 7:30 
o'clock in the school building. 

An important seasonal topic 
will be discussed and plans for 
the year’s work made. 

Come and bring someone with 
you to the meeting. 

W. L. WALSH, 

Vocational Ag. Field Worker. 


WED! 


Charles Rowe of Montgomery 
spent the week-end with his moth- 
er, Mrs. Betty Rowe, and family. 
Miss Zadie Rowe returned to Mont- 
somery with him to spend the 
week with Miss Elizabeth Rowe, 


CLEAN-UP COMMITTEK AND 


Mrs. Bullard Dies) “vss Ps 


At @ joint meeting of the Clean- 


Up Committee and the City Coun- 

Suddenly Sunday cil Monday night in the City Hall, 
plans were made for the further- 

ance of the Clean-Up Campaign 

AtHer Home Here to begin September 18. It was 
aecided that the streets would be 

: given a thorough cleaning, but it 

Mrs. Carrie Bullard, highly es-|was thought best that this should 
teemed Elba matron, passed away] not be done until a hard surface 
suddenly at her home Sunday af-|has been put on the Elba-Enter- 
ternoon, News of her death was prise highway, This was decided 
& shock to her family and friends] because it was felt that if the 
throughout the city. She suffered ftreets were swept before this 
én attack of acute indigestion and highway was paved it would not 
succumbed within a few minutes. | pe long before they would again 

Mrs. Bullard was a life-long’ resi-| he in bad condition, It was stat- 
dent of Elba and was a member] ed that this hard surface would 
of families who had an important] pe put on the road within a very 
part in the early development of short time. 
the town and this section of the In the meantime, it was decided 
county, Her husband, the late by those present at the meeting 
Bartow Bullard, for many years/to go ahead with the Clean-Up 
Was one of the leading business Campaign and devote time to 
men of the city and one of its cleaning up vacant lots, trimming’ 
most substantial citizens, She was|trees and by doing any other 
“2 years of age, Possessed of a} work that would help to beautify 
guiet, friendly nature, Mrs, Bullard] our City. 
bad endeared herself to innumer- The Committee and the City 
able friends who are deeply griev-] Council urge all property owners 
ed at her passing. to cooperate in this movement by 

Surviving are one son, Bartow doing whatever is necessary to 
Bullard, of Lockhart; three daugh- beautify their private property, If 
ters, Mrs. D, C, Barnett of Oak- any good is to be accomplished 
land, California, Mrs. Lucey Pat- hy the campaign, everybody will 
terson and Miss Dixie Bullard of| have to cooperate by doing his 
Biba, part, The property owners can 

Funeral services were held at cooperate by trimming trees grow- 
the home Monday afternoon at ing near the streets, cutting weeds 
four o'clock, with Minister J. C.}on their premises and removing 
Dixon, Rev. J. A. Timmerman and/any unsightly rubbish from their 
Rey. J, C. Vickers officiating. In-|lots. The City trucks will remove 
terment was in Evergreen Ceme any weeds or rubbish piled near 
tery, the streets, 

Pallbearers were Harold Deal, The Committee wishes to com- 
Baxter Bryan, M. J. Lee, Fountain mend the members of the City 
Tee, Fontell Ham, Leslie Lee, Her- Council for their fine spirit of co- 
bert Lee, John B. Johnson, Hayes operation manifested Mond ay 
Iuneral Home had charge of ar- night. Much has been done al- 
rangements, ready and much will be done in 
the future if the property owners 
vill show this same spirit of co- 
operation, 

Let us work together and make 
Elba again “THE MOST BEAUTT- 
FUL CITY IN SOUTHEAST 
ALABAMA.” 

MRS, FOY ENGLISH IS 
HONOREE— 


MORE ONE-VARIBTY GIN 
DAYS ARE SCHEDULED 

All farmers who purchased new 
cotton seed this past spring of 
either the Cook 144 or the Coker 
Clevewilt varieties should note 
carefully the gin days scheduled 
below. 

These days have been set aside 
for the benefit of members of the 
vocational evening classes and oth- 
ers who have organized a one-va- 
riety cotton association in the Pine 
Level, Taylor’s Mili, Zion Chapel 
and Victoria communities. The 
purpose of such an organization 
is to improve the length of staple 
and quality of cotton and seed. 

A number of gins are cooperat- 
ing in setting aside gin days and 
every member should be able to 
select a convenient place to have 
his cotton ginned. 

Cook 144 Varlety 

Biba Gin & Warehouse — Gin 
days, Monday, September 11, Mon- 
day, September 18, and Monday, 
September 25. 

Grimes & Jones at Danley's 
Cross Roads—Same dates as above 
—Monday, September 11-18-25. 

W. L. Thompson Warehouse and 
Gin at Troy—Also Mondays listed 
above if needed. 

Spring Hill Gin— Wednesday, 
September 13, Wednesday, Stp- 
tember 20, and 27th if needed. 

PLEASE NOTE—The first cot- 
fon to be ginned on each gin day 
will be the new breeder seed pur- 
chased this past spring. After 
all breeder seed are ginned then 
cther Cook 144 cotton will be 
finned. Those who have breeder 
seed should get to the gins early, 
at least by six o'clock, on these 
gin days. Let's cooperate with the 
finner and not cause him any de- 
lay for there may be others around 
waiting to get cotton ginned also. 

Each ginner will be supplied 
with a list of persons who pur- 


ehased ane new “breeder aged" £his and centered with the punch bowl 
peat spring. 3 va imbedded in fern and coral vine, 
Coker Clevewilt Variety Flanking either side were crystal 
The following gin days have] candlesticks holding pink tapers. 
been scheduled at Elba Gin and A miniature bride and groom 
Warehouse for the Coker Cleve- adorned the table. 
wilt variety: Friday, September Miss Nell Rowe had charge of 
8, Friday, September 15, and Fri- the bride's book and registered 
day, September 22, guests. Miss Sara Young’ direct- 
It is also important to note that et guests to the room where many 
beginning at six o'clock or earlier attractive and useful gifts were 
in the morning on gin days that Cisplayed by Miss Marjorie Brun- 
the breeder seed purchased this son, Miss Nell English and Mrs, 
past spring will be ginned first. Joe Young. 
After the breeder seed is ginned, The pretty costumes in pastel 
then the first year seed will be run shades worn by the young host- 
through. Let's cooperate with the| agseg added a colorful note to this 
ginner in lining up as early as POS-| lovely affair. 
sible on gin days with the breeder About seventy-five guests called 
seed first and following this the at the appointed hours, 
first year seed. 


Care should be taken in 3 PREACHING AT MT. GILEAD 


On Friday afternoon, from five 
‘o six, at the home of Misses Sara 
énd Nell Young on North Claxton 
Street, Misses Marjorie Brunson, 
Nell Rowe, Gladys Whitman, Nell 
Minglish, Frances Conner and 
Agnes Pinckard were joint host- 
esses with the Misses Young, at 
4 miscellaneous shower, Mrs. Foy 
Mnglish (Corinne Bonneau), a re- 
eent bride, being’ the honoree. 

The living room was beautifully 
Cecorated for the occasion with a 
wealth of lovely lilies and other 
white flowers, combined with 
ferns in effective arrangement. 
The color scheme of white and 
green formed an attractive setting 
for the receiving line. 

Miss Nell Young cordially wel- 
comed the guests as they arrived 
and presented them to Mrs. Foy 
English, whose costume was a 
fioor length afternoon dress of 
white swiss dotted with red che- 
nille, Mrs. J. M. Bonneau, the 
bride’s mother, gowned in navy 
chiffon, Mrs, W, I. English, mother 
of the groom, becomingly attired 
n printed crepe, Mrs, Mack Enp- 
hsh, Mrs, Harvey Locklar, Mrs. 
Walter Jackson and Mrs, Lander 
Cureton of Greenville. 

Miss Frances Conner stood at 
the end of the line and ushered 
sSuests into the dining room, where 
Misses Agnes Pinckard and Annie 
Joe Young served delicious punch, 
sandwiches and cookies. 

The color scheme used in the 
dining’ room was pink and green 
and was beautifully carried out in 
both decorations and refreshments. 

The tea table was laid with lace 


seed for planting purposes. Watch 
green seed closely. Give plenty 
of room, stir frequently and keep 
dry. 


There will be preaching at Mt, 
Gilead Church next Saturday 
night, September 9, at 7:30 o’clock, 
All members are urged to be pres- 
ent for the purpose of calling a 
pastor for the next year. Be sure 
to come if you are a member of 
this church, 


Association Presidents 
Pine Level—J. M. Stokes, 
Taylor's Mill—Julian Taylor 
Zion Chapel—Curtis Wilkes. 
Victoria—Dr, KE. G. Bragg. 
Advisers—W, L, Walsh and B, P. 
Gieger, teachers of vocational ag- 
riculture, (W. L. W.) 


L. N, PHILLIPS, 


Mrs. C, S. Allred, Miss Evelyn 
Allred, Mrs, C. O. Allred and chil- 
dren and Mrs, Leonard Stamps and 
daughter were visitors to Pensa- 
cola and other points on the coast 
the first of last week. 


Mrs, G. G. Vickers and daugh- 
ter, Elinda, of Grove Hill are 
guests this week in the home of 
Rev, and Mrs. J, C. Vickers, 
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Opening Of City Schools 
Set For Monday Morning; 
Faculty Members Listed 


KINSTON SCHOOLS WILL 
OPEN MONDAY, SEPT, 11 

The Kinston Grammar and High 
Schools will formally begin the 
School year on Monday, September 
11, ‘The faculty consists of the 
following teachers: 
: High School 

H. B, Larkins, principal; J, M, 
kash, mathematics; Mrs. J, M. 
fash, Wnglish; EH, C, Nevin, his- 
tory; G. W. Hause, science and 
athletics; Miss Mary Green, librar-~ 
ian and Bnglish; Mrs, Sara W. Lee, 
commercial subjects; Rolf Tullos, 
vecational agriculture; Miss Rubye 
L, Robinson, vocational home eco- 
nomics; Miss Dorothy Hatcher, 
music, 

Grammar School 

Miss Sallie B, Russell, sixth 
grade; Miss Myrtice Meacham and 
Miss Mary Anna Tisdale, fifth 
§rade; Mrs, Gladys P, Nevin, 
fourth grade; Miss Jessie Lee, 
third grade; Mrs, Nell CG, Hause 
and Miss Agnes Talbot, second 
grade; Miss Hunice Finlayson and 
Mrs, Elmeda M, Ellis, first grade, 


CURTIS 4-H BOYS SPEND TWO 
DAYS CAMPING IN FLORIDA 
Thirty-five 4-H boys from the 
Curtis club spent Friday and Sat- 
urday, August 23 and 26, at Sun- 
ny Side, Fla,, accompanied by J. B. 
Washington, assistant agent, R. L. 
Farris, local leader, and Dick 
Daniels, bus driver. The program 
for this camp consisted of swim- 
ming, fishing, camping and play- 
ing games. The boys enjoyed a 
fish dinner Saturday after making 
a catch of over 300 pounds of fish. 
The members who were on this 
tour and camp are as follows: 

Ben Young, Pete Grimes, Der- 
wood Grimes, Bill Lee, Junior Mar- 
low, Virgil Parker, Noah Smith, 
Hugene Grimes, Wilbur Dorrough, 
Bill McCart, Cecil Parker, Harl 
Pritt, Paul Lee, Claud Lee, Rob- 
ert Mallory, Marlyn Olmstead, 
Malcolm Meeks, Gus Dawkins, 
Cassady Jacobs, Edwin Grimes, Ce- 
cil Fuller, Mack Daniels, Bud Dan- 
iels, Ferrin Grimes, J. C, Grimes, 
Tommie Britt, Jack Cowen, George 
Davis, Robert Foley, Sam Spurlin, 
i'mmett Dewberry, Henry Rascoe, 
Willie Rowe Archie, Cecil Archie, 
Dick Daniels, R, L, Farris and 
J. E,. Washington. 

This trip was financed and made 
possible through the proceeds of 
the purebred pig project which the 
Curtis 4-H Club boys have been 
currying on as a joint project on 
the school grounds for the past 
year, The boys produced and sold 
$10 worth of pigs from this proj- 
ect last year and are making plans 
tv construct an Auburn type hog 
house and grazing lots this fall 
so that the project will give them 
even better returns this year. 


Ralph Brunson returned to Bir- 
mingham Tuesday after spending 
several days in Elba with his moth- 
er, Mrs, F, P. Brunson, and fam- 
ity. He was accompanied by Miss 
Mildred Brunson, who will enter 
Howard College this fall, 


Little Things 


Greet you with a smile. 
Clean your windshield gladly. 
Fill your tank carefully, 


Check your radiator 


Inspect and inflate your tires, 
Thank you courteously for your patronage, 


AND ALWAYS STRIVE TO PLEASE. 


ELBA OIL COMPANY 


24-HOUR SERVICE, 
F, F. CLARK, Mer. - PHONE 33. - ELBA, ALA. 


Formal opening of the Biba 
City Schools is set for next Mon- 
cay morning, September 11, Pa- 
trons of the school are invited to 
attend the opening exercises, 

Pupils will be registered and 
Classified at the session Monday, 
with classes scheduled to begin 


Tuesday morning. Chapel exer- 


cises are to be held at 9:45. Fol- 

lowing is a list of faculty mem- 

bers for the term as recently an- 

nounced by Supt, J. C. Dixon: 
High School 

J. W. Bedwell—Commercial, 

Mrs. Roberta Childs — Foreign 
Language and Junior English, 

P, H. Crigler — Social Science 
and Athletics, 

J. H. Dey, Jr.—Enplish. 

Mrs, Kate Ham—Mathematics. 

KE, P, Gieger—Vocational Agri- 
culture. 

BE. P. Peery=Social Science and 
English. 

Mrs, Mayo Prescott — Librarian 
end Seventh Grade, 

Miss Jean Richardson — Home 
Heonomics, 

W. T, Ward—Science and Ath- 
letics. 

W. L. Walsh and Miss Velma 
Patterson—Field Workers in Vo- 
cational Agriculture and Home 
Economics, 

Elementary School 

Mrs, Sam B, Young. 

Mrs, Greil Tillman, 

Mrs, Baxter Bryan. 

Mrs. Walter Jackson. 

Mrs, J. W. Bedwell. 

Mrs, Lamar Rainer, 

Mrs. Fred Harper, 

Miss Lucille Campbell, 

Mrs, A, C. Dunaway. 

Music 
Mrs. Annie Laurie Crigiler. 
Expression 
Mrs, Dana Perdue, 


GETS PROMOTION 

Philip J. Lee, former Elbian, 
son of the late Moses J, Lee, and 
Mrs. Annie J, Lee, has been pro- 
moted to Assistant General Freight 
Agent of the A. GC, L. Railroad 
Company, the Charleston and West 
Carolina Railway Company, the 
Columbia, Newberry and Laurens 
Railroad Company, and will have 
headquarters in Columbia, §, C. 
The appointment was made ef- 
fective September 1, 

It is stated that Mr, Lee is the 
youngest man ever to hold this 
important position with the rail- 
roads named, Friends in Elba will 
be glad to learn of his success, 


ZION CHAPEL EVENING CLASS 
WILL MEET TUESDAY NIGHT 

The vocational evening class at 
Zon Chapel will meet at the school 
building on Tuesday night, Sep- 
tember 12, at 7:30 o'clock. This 
will be a meeting for the men as 
cefinite plans will be made for gin 
days for the community’s new 
Cook 144 one-variety cotton, 

There will also be a discussion 
on the peanut worms and other 
seasonal topics that need atten- 
tion at this time. Visitors are al- 
ways welcome. 


We Do--- 


and oil. 


too small to interest us, 
The small depositors 


tiny savings account. 


START 


JF. 
T. B. 


RUNSON, Pres. 


B 
BRYAN, Cashier 


Small Depositors 


You need have no fear that your deposits are 


cause we know that many a fortune grew from a 


_ Start an account, even if you can only start 
with a few dollars, and save regularly. The result 
will be both surprising and gratifying. 


ELBA EXCHANGE BANK 


L. R. DEAL, Asst.-Cashier 


are always welcome, be- 


NOW! 


E. G. BRAGG, Vice-Pres. 
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OASH IN ADVANCE 
MONTHLY SOCIAL SHOCURITRY 
BENEBITS PAYABLE JAN, L 


Monthly benefits to retived work- 
ers under Amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act will begin Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, according to BE. F, 
Randall, manager of the Board's 
held office in Dothan, ‘Many old 
people are under the erroneous im- 
Pression that these benefits are 
now payable,” he said, 

Those who reach 65 before Janu- 
ary 1, 1040, can qualify for month- 
ly benetits because the amend- 
ments provide that beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1989, wages received after 
65 count toward benefits, For an 
old person to receive a monthly 
benefit he must have worked in 
covered employment at least halt 
us many quarters as there are 
calendar quarters elapsing after 
the year 1936 or @ minimum of six 
calendar quarters for those who 
are now 65 years of age 

They must also receive at least 
$50 in wages in each of the six 
calendar quarters, or a total of 


$500, The fact that many of these 
old people have already received 
lump-sum settlements under the 
Social Security Act will not af- 


fect their rights to monthly bene- 
fils under the amendments if they 
are otherwise qualified. 

Lump-sum payments under the 
original Act in the event of death 
before December 81, 1989, will con- 
tinue to be paid this year and in 
certain cases after the end of this 
year, 

Commenting on the amendments 
to the Act, Mr, Randall said that 
in addition to the lump sums pay- 
able to the estate of workers who 
die before December 81, 1939, there 
are eight types of benefits pay- 
able beginning January 1, 1940. 

There is a monthly benefit pay- 
able to the fully insured worker, 
his wife (if she is 65), his de- 
pendent children under 18, his wid- 
ow if age 65 or if she has one or 
more of his dependent children 
under 18 in her care, dependent | 
children, dependent parents (if 
there is no dependent widow or 
children), Where a worker does 
not qualify for a monthly benefit 
there may be a lump sum payable} 
in the event of his death equal to 
six times his monthly primary 
insurance benefit. 


SHARON ANNUAL SINGING 


On Sunday, August 27th, the 


Sacred Harp singers and lovers 
cf singing met at Old Sharon 
Church for their annual all 


day singing. The class was called 
to order by J. R. Clark singing a 
tew songs. Prayer by D. F. Wilks. 

Class organized for the day, Of- 
ficers elected as follows: D, F. 
Wilks, chairman; J. R. Clark, vice- 
chairman; R, H, Moore, secretary; 
J. N. Livings, H. W. Dean, L. R, 
Hickman, arranging committee. 
Introductory lesson was led by D, 
I", Wilks, 

Committee reported a lesson by 
five, three songs each: H. O. Dy- 
ess, W. F, Sanders, B. Horn, J. 8. 
J. Sanders, J. H. Jackson. Re- 
cess five minutes. Lesson by I. A.| 
Wilks, Will Brooks, Milton Wil-} 
kerson, A, F, Willis, A. T, Hund-| 
ley. T, F. Sanders, N. A, Mcln- 
tosh, H. W. Dean, Des Hundley, | 
L. R. Hickman, Jack Wilkerson. 
Dismissed by chairman 11% hours 
for dinner, 

Afternoon Session by the follow-| 
ing leaders, three songs each; R,} 
H. Moore, S. A, Bowers, J. N.| 
Livings, W. W, Thomas, J. W.| 
Grimes, O. H Head, J. L. Hussey, 
J. R. Clark, Miss Rosalie Clark, 


Miss Rosey Stevens. Recess five 
minutes, Mrs, H. O. Dyess, E. A. 
Wilks, Arthur Heath, R. A. Low- 
ery, W. C. Barr Chairman ap- 


pointed delegates to convention in 
1940, Contributions for minutes, 
$1.10. Will meet again on the 
fourth Sunday in August, 1940, to 
Sing again at Old Sharon, 

We the people of this communi- 
ty appreciate the singers and vis- 


itors who made it possible for us|a 


to have such a singing at this old 
place. 

R. H, MOORE, Secy. 

We also appreciate the ladies 

who prepared so bountiful a spread 

at the hour. May God's 
richest be with them, 
H, O. DYESS. 

appreciate The FElba 

publishing this sing- 


noon 
blessings 


We also 
Clipper for 
ing for us. 

R. H. MOORE, Secy, 

Before the World War, when 
the world export trade in wheat 
was 60 per cent greater than it is 
today, the United States furnished 
about 16 per cent of the export 
Wheat, but aided by Government 
export program this country in 
1938 sold 20 per cent of the world 
export wheat, 


The herd sire should not be al- 
iowed to run with the cows dur- 
ing the fall and winter. A sepa- 
rate pen, in which plenty of exer- 
cise can be obtained, is essential. 


-a time 


ITEMS 


Elba, Ala, Sept, 5, 1930, 
Dear Hditor; 
Here we are away here in Sep- 


tember and it is raining, Very 
often this is & dry month, We 
recull many times when wells 
would almost go dry and many 


springs and branches would refuse 
lo run, Cattle some times could 
hurdly wet water but, oh, this rainy 
year! We have never seen one 


like it, Nearly every tenant farm- 
er you meet out here in the 
Sticks asks what are we to do, 


Many of them will not make cot- 
ton enough to pay for their fer- 
tilizer, 

Well, it is quite serious, and 
many of them will not have thei 
bread, We cannot tell just now 
about the peanuts bul we are sure 
the crop will be very short and the 
army worms are atter the peanut 
vines. I asked one man if they 
Were on his piace. He said ae did 
pot see any sign bul a cola him 
to pull up one and shake it, so he 
did and he saw they were with 
him, and they work so fast they 
Will soon get all the leaves and ut 
we gel any hay we will have to 
aig al once but if the sun will 
shine hot that will prolong their 
job but with rain every other day 
and the rest of the time cloudy it 
Will be good-bye peanut hay and 
ali, but where people have hogs 
they will get some of them, but 
lots of people have lost their hogs 
and no money to buy more. 


I guess I had better turn to a 
brighter subject, but I do not 
think our city cousins really know 
how serious the condition is yet, 
but will learn, We might find 
some comfort in talking about the 
war, but that is bad, though it is 
a long way off. But if you will 
all refresh your memories you will 
recall just a short time ago when 
sO many of our boys went over 
and tought near where they are 
fighting now, I recall one day 1 
told John we were going to get 
tangled in that war over there, 
He said oh no, Dad, it’s three 
thousand miles over the waters. 
We could not get there. I told 
liim he would see, He did,-for he 
spent thirteen months over there, 
but still we desire to keep out of 
it, but just any little twist and 
we will be in it and we may Lave 
ulready had the twist. 

We are proud of the fine high- 
way which will soon be completed 
if it doesn't rain too much, for 
they poured the oil on it Sunday. 
Started Sunday morning I guess 
after nine and finished some time 
during the night. They have had 
about the time they would 
get ready to finish, it would come 
a rain, have to do their work 
over, but we think they can soon 
finish it now. 

Mr, and Mrs, Troy Toney and 
little daughter of Farmington, 
Ark,, arrived here last week. They 
were accompanied by Miss Bon- 
ile Smith, who has just finished 
School out there, and we were 
present when she presented her di- 
ploma to her father, which he was 
£0 proud of. He did not express 
tL in words but in smiles, which 


speak louder than words. Mr. 
Toney said they had been very 
dry out there at their home, Lv- 


erything was burning up, but he 
brought some very fine Irish pota- 
toes with him, also some fine 
onions, He said he saw some very 
fine cotton in Mississippi, some 
fine corn along the way. 

Mr, Charley Mack 
at home Saturday, Left Sunday 
morning for his place of work, 
Joe and George went with him to 
Auburn, where they will enter for 
the new school year, We are glad 
to see these boys have such privi- 
leges, for they have heen doing 
fine school work. 


Stokes 


was 


All the schools will soon be go- 
ing and every boy and girl and 
teacher should be proud of the 
many new buildings we will have 
to enjoy. We should show cur 
appreciation by cooperating. 

Miss Julia Van Foley is at home. 
She has been in business school 
at Dothan for some time. 

Sunday we spent the day in 
Elba at the home of Mrs, Henry 
Morrow, it being her birthday. A 
lurge crowd was present—her chil- 
aren and grandchildren—but as is 
often the case, some few will not 
be present. Her son, Jim, and 
family failed to be present. Two 
daughters were present, but with 


crowd, Such a dinner you do not 
often see. There was enough din- 
ner left to have fed two more 


such crowds, Now every one seem-| 


éd to be so happy. Mr. Julian 


Taylor was busy with his fun and| 


playing his pranks. We did not 
know he had so much fun, Mrs. 


mothers 
Mother Morrow 
was so busy looking after the 
grandchildren, loving and petting 
them. There is nothing like a 
mother, and no one so grand as 
a grandmother. No one can pen 
words to tell her greatness. Well, 
the radio was trying to entertain 
us but so many cute little children 


Fellis Morrow 
busy laughing. 


kept the 


playing around, we soon forgot 
the radio. 

I must close, with best wishes 
to all . Do not forget the sick 
about you. 


H. I, BOLAND. 
Joe Wieniewski of Detroit saved 
$80 by yelling loudly when three 
bandits attempted to hold him up. 


few friends there was a large | 


LOAN ASSOCIATIONS AND 
LAND BANK IN PINE SHAPE 


At the meeting of national farm 
loan association board of directors’ 


representatives, secretary-treasur- 
er and clerical assistants, which 
was held in New Orleans last 


fact was 
rederal 
National tarm 


month, the 
brought forth 
Land Bank and 
loan associations, which made 
mortgage loans in the States of 
Alabama, Louisiana and Mississip- 
}1, are making fine progress and 
ave in better condition than at any 
time for several years, according 
to J, I’, Brunson, president of the 
Pea River National Barm Loan 
Association, who attended the 
meeting in company with FF, A, 
Warris, secretary = treasurer, and 
Miss Jewell Darby, office assistant, 

“The report by Dr, Roy L, 
Thompson, president of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank, on the condition 
of the system in these states, 
showed that delinquencies of land 
bunk borrowers ave fewer at the 
present time than they have been 
at any time during the past ten 
years,” Mr, Brunson said, ‘The 
report also revealed that the 
bank is operating within its in- 
come and is in better financial 
condition today than it has been 
at any time since 1929." 

A, 8S. Goss, Land Bank Commis- 
sioner, Washington, D. C., was the 
principal speaker at the two-day 
Session, which was attended by the 
representatives of half of the 262 
associations operating in three 
States, The other associations 
sent their representatives to the 
bank in New Orleans for a similar 
conference ealier in that same 
week, Commissioner Goss, in a 
Special interview, stated that he 
has observed encouraging progress 
in diversifying agriculture in the 
cotton South, 

“The vatio of progress in the 
South is very encouraging, but 
there is still a long way to go be- 
fore difficulties which have been 
caused by the one-crop system are 
overcome,” Mr, Goss stated, “In 
the operation of the farm credit 
system, our experience has been 
that less financial difficulty is ex- 
perienced in those sections where 
agriculture is diversified, On my 
visits to the South, I have always 
been impressed by the agricultural 
possibilities and the little advan- 
tage which is being taken of the 
Opportunities for further develop- 
ment, For many, many years this 
section has suffered from the one- 
crop complex, and until there is 
greater diversification of crops it 
will continue to be a _ problem 
area,” 

Mr. Goss was also compliment 
ary of the fine progress which has 
been made by the land bank and 
the national farm loan associations 
in coming out of the difficulties 
which were brought about by bad 
general conditions between 1930 
and 1935, 


encouraging 
that the 


WARNING ISSUED ON HOG 
CHOLERA BY SPECIALIST 

AUBURN, Ala, — An increased 
threat of hog cholera during Sep- 
tember was reported here today 
in & warning bulletin issued by 
Dr, R. L, Mundhenk, manager of 
the State Serum Plant. 

“Cholera will kill nearly thirty 
million dollars worth of hogs 
this year, and latest reports cov- 
ering 25 years of research indi- 
cate that the peak of the losses 
probably occur during August and 
September,” the warning states. 
“This heavy loss season generally 
starts in July and continues thru 
October, 

“Farmers 
Symptoms of cholera 
rort immediately to veterinary 
authorities. In localities where 
cholera outbreaks start, extra care 
should be taken to keep vehicles 
cr visitors out of barn lots, as the 
disease is so potent that a fly 
can carry a sufficient amount to 
transmit the disease, 

“The only certain protection 
egainst cholera is vaccination, and 
this should be done before an out- 
break occurs, not after, If all 
herds were properly immunized 
each year ,the nation’s cholera loss 
could be reduced virtually to zero. 
Instead, the disease is still Ameri- 
ca’s worst swine destroyer, cost- 
ing farmers from twenty to fifty 
millions dollars annually.” 


whose hogs show 


should re- 


GO INTO BUSINESS FOR 
YOURSELF—Large profits. The 
|; business with a future, with a 
|JAY BEE portable farm-to-farm 
grinder, The World's Greatest Ca- 
pacity Grinder— grinds every 
grain—roughage grown, Mounts on 
any 142 ton truck. May be equip- 
ped to mix molasses with any feed 
jthe JAY BEE grinds. Stationary 
mills—15 H.P, to 200 H.P. Special 
tractor size grinders. Complete 
milling equipment: batch mixer, 
corn cracker, molasses mixer, Grist 
mills. Small down payment. We 
finance balances, Write quick for 
details.—J, FE. SORRELS, Slocomh, 
Alabama, s7-14-21, 


GO TO CHURCH SUNDAY. 


HAY FEVER 
Test This Quick Relief 


Try one dose ‘Dr, Platt’s RINEX Prescrip- 
tion.” Relief usually begins in a few min« 
utes. A physician's internal medicine in con- 
venient capsules, tasteless—a boon for suf- 
ferers from Hay Fever, Rose Fever, Head 
Colds, Catarrh, Asthma. Not habit-forming, 
Sneezing, wheezing, itching eyes, running 
nose quickly relieved, Satisfaction within = 
‘ew hours guaranteed or money back, Your 
druggist recommends RINEX, 81.00, 


Thursday, September 7, 1939 


THE ELBA CLIPPER 
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- LESSON = 


By HAROLD L_ LUNDQUIST, D, D, 
Dean of The Moody Bible Institute 
of Chicago, 

(Released by Western Newspaper Union.) 


Lesson for September 10 


Lesson subjects and Scripture texts se. 
lected and copyrighted by International 
Counct! of Religious Education; used by 
permission, 


HEZEKIAH: A KING WHO 
REMEMBERED GOD 


LESSON TEXT—II Chronicles 30:13-22, 

GOLDEN TEXT—Turn us again, O 
God, and cause thy face to shine; and 
We shall be saved,—Psalm 80:3, 


The way out—that seems to be the 
chief object of the search of men, 
The world is in what seems like 
hopeless confusion with the immil- 
nent danger of a devastating explo- 
sion which may in the judgment of 
some destroy civilization. Politics, 
economics, education, yes, even re- 
ligion, have tried their hands at 
solving the problem and we seem to 
be worse off than ever. Conditions 
are much as they were when Heze- 
kiah came to the throne after the 
death of his wicked father Ahab, 
who had brought Judah into moral, 
spiritual, and national declension 
and disgrace, 

The young king brought the na- 
tion back within a few years to 
peace and prosperity. How did he 
do it? He did not do it. God did it, 
and He did it because Hezekiah re- 
membered Him and led His people 
in a return to God, in a recognition 
of His Word, and to restored wor- 
ship. God therefore prospered them. 


It is significant that while our les- 
son is about King Hezekiah, his per- 
son quickly recedes into the back- 
ground of our thinking and God is 
given our attention and our praise. 
Truly great men do not magnify 
themselves or their own names, but 
point by their very greatness to the 
eternaY God to whom they give the 
glory. Let us consider how God 
worked through Hezekiah, 

I. A Cleansed Temple. 

Our lesson calls for attention to 
the context. Read chapter 29 and 
learn how the priests and Levites 
first were directed by the king to 
cleanse the temple which had suf- 
fered degradation and disgrace un- 
der King Ahab. Sixteen days were 
devoted to a thorough clean-up, 


That’s a good place to start. 
America, how about cleaning up our 
churehes? Some of them need atten- 
tion to their physical property, 
cleaning and rehabilitation. Others 
are beautifully kept up as far as 
the building is concerned, but the 
rubbish is in the teaching and in the 
manner of worship. Let's clean that 
up too. 

Il. A Prepared Priesthood. 

Hezekiah gathered the scattered 
priests and Levites, but he did not 
permit them to serve in the temple 
until they had been sanctified and 
prepared for their work. The men 
who stand in the sanctuary to direct 
the worship of God must not only be 
men of God's own choosing, but they 
must be cleansed by the blood. As 
the sacrifices were offered in Heze- 
kiah’s day, so for us has One been 
given in holy sacrifice, and unless 
those who profess to be His min- 
isters have been cleansed by His 
blood they have no proper place in 
His service or in the sanctuary. 

Int, A Purified People: 

The people of the nation were no\ 
ready for God's blessing. Some of 
those in the northern kingdom, ta 
whom the royal invitation had gra- 
ciously been extended to come to 
the Passover, scorned the invitation 
(30:10). There was nothing that 
could be done for them. But others 
humbled themselves and came (v, 
11), and those in Judah came out in 
a great assembly (vv. 12, 13). 


Observe carefully that this was 
more than a great homecoming or 
jubilee event. The people were here 
to worship God and they needed to 
be prepared by being ‘healed’’ of 
thelr sins (vv. 18, 20). They too 
needed the cleansing blood. Itis the 
only way even now, for ‘‘without the 
shedding of blood there is no re- 
mission of sin'’’ (Heb. 9:22). Sin is 
what we must be cleansed from and 
healed of if God is to bless our land. 

IV. A Feast of Joy and Blessing. 

The nation and its leaders kept the 
feast not only for seven days, for 
they were not satisfied with this, but 
they kept it for seven more days, 
Think of many of us who can hardly 
sit through an hour of service on 
Sunday morning, and if we also go 
to Sunday school we are quite worn 
out. It is just ‘‘impossible"’ for us 
to get to the Sunday evening serv- 
ice or to the midweek prayer meet- 
ing. Evidently we do not have the 
spirit of the people of Hezekiah’s 
day, or the joy that they found in 
their hearts as they worshiped God, 
If we did, we would seek His house 
and give ourselves gladly to His 
worship, The result would be that 
we would receive some of the great 
blessings which came to the people 
of Judah. 

The reading of II Chronicles 31 
and 32 will reveal how God respond- 
ed to the cry of His people and how 
He blessed and prospered them. 
He is the same God today and He 
can and will do wondrous things for 
those who trust and honor Him. 


Commonest Faults 
Some of the commonest faults of 
thought and work are those which 
come from thinking too poorly of 
our own lives and of that which 
must rightly be demanded of us,— 
Bishop Paget. 


SET THE CANNING 


ets should be given a final check- 
ing in the homes of Alabama tarm 


Ww 


thing needed has been included in 
the canning program, 
tain budgets have not been filed, 
the 
growing an early fall garden and 


Ct 


inning, says Lavada Curtis, ex- 
tension specialist in food preser- 
ition, 


ve 


or 


live-at-home 
this, the farm family can protect 
the health and add to their income 
by following a planned production 


ar 


for Alabama, a family of five will 
need to can 167 quarts of tomutoes, 
167 quarts of leafy green and yel- 


lo 
er 


quarts of meat, This amount con- A glue 5 

Served means a saving of $350 Ad t t 

te 835, Federal Housing Administration 
Farm families should be con- 


scious of the relationship between 
garden and an adequate food sup- 


pl 


Family First begins with planning 
the 
the family conscious of food they 


w 
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pl 
in 


live-at-home plan. 
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age acre of forest land in Alabama 
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BUDGET IN ORDER heer 


AUBURN, Ala,-Canning budg- 


omen to be certain that. every- 


Where cer- 
needs 


may be supplied by 


Canning on a 
1@ of the 


budget basis is 
prime factors of the 
program, Realizing 


LUMBER.... 
Grade Marked and Trade Marked 


Lumber to meet all specifications 
of the 


id conservation plan. 
According to the canning: budget 


W vegetables, 178 quarts of oth- 
fruits and vegetables and 50 


y. A campaign on Feeding the 


Jackson Lumber Co. 


Phone 105——Elba, Alabama 


prostisrstoscostssssessesstsietscstosetsssstsssstesssstorsesststessitessitessitisssit ested 


family food supply, making 
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ill need to feed the family ade- 
lately, 

If budgets are checked now, 
ans can be made for supplement- 
& products needed for a wise 


HUNTING CAUSES MOST 
DEATHS FROM FIREARMS 


tributed to the discharge of guns 
on hunting expeditions, Those fa- 
tally shot while playing with guns 
totaled 18, those fatally shot while 
carrying and handling guns num- 
bere 14, and those who lost their 
lives as a result of cleaning puns 
totaled seven, Other types of ac- 
cidents involving firearms claimed 
® total of 11 lives during the year. 


Nearly one out of every three 
accidental deaths from firearms 
reported in this State in 1987 oc- 
curred while the victims were 
bunting, according to a special 
Study of firearms deaths conduct- 
ed by the Bureau of Vital Statis- 
ties of the State Department of — 
Health, Montgomery. J, C. Campbell of Paducah, Ky,, 

Of the total of 73 accidental| was sent to jail for obtaining a 
deaths from firearms, 28 were at-] quarter under false pretenses, 


The average acre of forest land 
Alabama is capable of produc- 
g from 500 to 800 board feet of 
In 1936 the aver- 


roduced less than 250 board feet 
This condition is due 
inadequate protection 
om fire, the greatest single de- 
royer of timber. 
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—\ ON A 
A GOOD THING 
For ARAINY DAY 


It’s Always Wise 
To Advertise 


Of course, advertising would 
not pay, if you had to tell them indi- 
vidually about your business. Be- 
cause you couldn’t see many, even if 
you talked day and night. You’d 
have no time left for your business. 


Our advertising columns will 
shout your message to each of our 
readers in the Elba trade territory, 
in their own homes, where they have 
the time and inclination to consider 
what you have to say. 


The Elba Clipper 


COFFEE COUNTY’S LEADING NEWSPAPER 
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COTTON STALKS—There is no 
doubt but that we have grown 
one of the shortest cotton crops 
ever produced in fhis section. We 
have not made much cotton and 
We are not going to get a good 
price for it. Our fate, so far as 
this crop is concerned, has been 
sealed. We must look to other 
things if we are to have any money 
this fall. Our cotton will not pay 
the fertilizer bill. There are a 
few things which a good wide 
awake farmer might do to help 
relieve his situation or his loss on 
his cotton crop. My first sugges- 
tion would be for us to utilize our 
cotton stalks and tops by putting 
three strands of barbed wire 
around the cotton patch so we can 
turn the cows in as soon as the 
cotton has been picked. Some of 
us can turn in within ten days if 
we will only get the wire up. By 
doing this we can fatten our yearl- 
ings before frost comes. If we 
will save the cotton stalks and tops 
we will have that much more out 
or our cotton crop. It would be 
hard for me to tell just how much 
your cotton stalks will be worth 
to your cows but it will be quite 
a.neat little sum if you will be 
Sure to save it. You will not only 
save the stalks but you will also 
fave the grass and weeds in your 
cotton patch, Ten acres in cot- 
ton should fatten five yearlings or 
more. It would be fine if you can 
arrange for your cows to have the 
range as they have been having 
and then add your cotton patch 
to it. The writer is hoping that 
every farmer in this section will 
utilize every acre of cotton stalks. 


IT MUST BE GOOD! 


Any medicine that has been used 
for generation after generation 
MUST be good, That’s the record 
behind intersmith’s —over 170 
years of continuous demand. Mil. 
lions of people have preferred it— 
millions both in America and in 
21 foreign countries. ‘TRY Winter- 
smith’s as a General Tonic, and for 
Malaria, Then judge for yourself. 


WINTERSMITH’S 
TONIC 


Rssssiotossssstssstssetositiciseriitacsissssessess 


The Enterprise Ice and Meat Curing Company will 
October 15 a Quick Freeze Locker Plant of 
plant is for the preservation of fresh meats 
by all authorities 


We are also completely overhauling our salt meat curing bins and rooms 
and installing two hundred new bins that will be ready for 
coming meat curing’ season. 


Our Meat Curing rooms in Elba are now undergoing a thorough cleaning 
and renovating in preparation for the coming meat curing season, 


Our Meat Curing system and dry storage Ylant in Elba 
in the State and of ample size to take cz 


g us place a Quick Freezing plant in Klba, 
t once as we will gladly install this service 
of that community so desire and will guarantee patronage 


Hog prices are back at a low level now and if they remain 
you to store more meat than ever. 
now on in Kurope, it will certainly 
use, as high price hogs me 


Kven should prices advance due to the war 
pay you to store plenty of meat for your own 
an high price meat to you when you have to buy same. 


Our prices will not be more than last season:—ten dollars 
ing bin or Quick Freeze Locker. 
account of the practical] er 
the price of everything do 


However, we had planned to reduce this on 
op failure in this section and will] stil] try to do this if 
es not advance due to War in Europe. 


As always, it is our policy to work with our friends 
trade territory and we wish to thank each and every one 
patronage extended us in the past and to 
consideration the general condition of thing's in 
Curing and Quick Freezer service, as conditions 


Home Owned and Home Operated in the Best Interests of the Good People of 


demand. 


Coffee County and Trade Territory 


Enterprise Ice & Meat Curing Company 


D. H. JAMES, Manager 


D. S. BRYAN, 


M. BRUNSON 


You cannot afford to lose this valu- 
able feed. Never before could you 
errange to turn in your cows so 
early. Are you trying to take 
udvantage of this Opportunity ? 

* * * * * 


WINTER COVER CROPS—Most 
of our cotton fields have grass and 
pursley galore in the middles, 
which was caused by the excessive 
rains, If we can get our cows in 
the cotton fields at once they will 
do much to clean out this grass 
and we can then plant our winter 
cover crops in the cotton patch, 
i! we will put our cows in now 
we can plant our cover crops early, 
sf we expect to plant winter cover 
crops we cannot do better than 
to get the cows working for us. 
They will clean up the cotton field 
for us if we will only give them 
a chance, The longer we put it 
off the tougher the grass will be 
and less of it they will eat. We 
must start now if we are to get 
ready for a winter cover crop. 
Every farmer should plant a win- 
ter cover crop as his seed will not 
cost him much money. Will you 
do it? 


* + * * * 


COTTON PRICES—I have had 
quite a number of inquiries about 
our cotton crop and most folks 
wish to know as to whether or not 
{ suggest that they hold what lit- 
tle cotton they make. It would not 
be possible for me to tell you 
what to do with your cotton as 
I’m not a prophet. Any sugges- 
tion made by me would only be a 
guess and your guess might be 
better than mine. Two major wars 
are raging in the Eastern Hemis- 
yhere and no one knows what the 
outcome will be. We have all 
heard that war makes the price of 
cotton go up, but this war might 
be an exception, The war in the 
Far Hast has not been any. help 
to the price of cotton and it is en- 
tirely possible that the European 
war will not help it. However, it 
is the opinion of the writer that 
the price of cotton will go up if 
the European war goes on, 1 
would suggest that you sell half 
your cotton and keep the other 
half as you will need some money 
and will also need to reap the bene- 


anevaanvenesereceoeoseene(g) 


FARMER JONES AND HIS 
SOW PEN 


By JUDGE W. 
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Elba Ice & Meat Curing Company 


Lessee-Manager 


Rissssopssssstsssssitotissssssssstsercssisttssastssttrssssassteceessssssssssetesssssstscteeetsestsstsaatitesss] a 
see aaa] Ga a 


fit of an increased price if it comes. 
If you have a better suggestion 
to make I would advise you to 
follow it as mine is a very simple 
guess, 
+ * * * * 

PEANUT WORMS—South Ala- 
bama seems to be infested with 
an army worm which is destroy- 
ing the peanut leaves, They are 
not eating the vines or the stems 
of the peanuts but no one knows 
What they will do when the leaves 
are gone, I have seen fields in 
which the worms are very thick 
and from all indications they will 
have all the leaves in a few more 
days. No one seems to know just 
what damage can and will be done 
by this worm but it is very dis- 
quieting and the writer feels that 
we should watch the work of this 
worm daily. When the leaves 
have been destroyed our hay crop 
will be greatly reduced. If they 
begin eating the vines and peanut 
stems there is no telling as to how 
much damage will be done, After 
the worms eat the leaves from 
the vines I feel that the vines will 
die in a few days. If we wait 
until the vines are dead before 
we begin digging the nuts we shall 
certainly be disappointed. You 
cannot dig running peanuts after 
the vines are dead, as all the nuts 
will pull off in the ground. There 
will be the further danger of the 
worms eating the vines while they 
are in wind rows, They might 
even destroy them after they have 
been stacked. This is a grave sit- 
uation for the peanut farmer and 
Same merits your most careful at- 
tention, 

* * * * * 

FIGHTING THE PEANUT 
WORM—So far as is known to the 
writer the government has not 
given out any information as to 
how we might fight this new pest. 
i have heard of three methods of 
combatting this worm. The first 
is to use arsenic of lead. I under- 
stand that this is being tried in 
several communities but I do not 
have any information as to the 
success of the remedy. This rem- 
edy will be risky for those who 
must use the hay after the pea- 
nuts have been picked. The nuts 
will not be injured but this remedy 
will destroy hay and will also pre- 
vent us from running cattle in the 
field during the fall months. If 
we must poison this worm we must 
use some other remedy as we need 
the hay and we need the use of 
the field for grazing cattle. An- 
other remedy that I have heard 
of is the rolling of a log over the 


have in operation by 
250 lockers, in Hnterprise. 
and vegetables only and is conceded 
to be one of the best methods of food preservation now in 


ive of the Good People of that eommu- 


Quick Freezer Plant For Elba 


If you are interested in havin 
see local manager, D. S. Bryan, a 
if the Good People 


and patrons in our 
of you for the generous 
assure you that we will always take in 
setting the -price on Ice, Meat 


THE ELBA CLIPPER 
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is one of the best 
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so it will pay 
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peanut patch. I do not know why 
this is done but I would guess 
that they hope to crush the worms 
with the weight of the log. If 
your field was prepared for this 
treatment it might do very well 
but that field with ridges and 
Stumps in it would afford plenty 
of difficulty as these worms are 
much thicker than you might 
think. If your log is heavy enough 
to crush all the worms it would 
also injure your peanut vines. This 
might be a good remedy but the 
writer is unable to figure out just 
how it could work, Of course it 
would destroy some worms. The 
third remedy is that of plowing 
up all the vines where you find 
the worms. This might be a good 
remedy but I doubt it as the worms 
seem to come all over the field 
@bout the same time. I would 
guess that a fly lays the egg and if 
he does he will go all over your 
patch in one day. It is the opinion 
of the writer that the subject 
tnust be studied by experts and 
that it will take several years to 
work the matter out. I doubt that 
either one of the above suggest- 
ed remedies will do much good, I 
know of a few farmers who are 
digging peanuts as fast as the 
worms show up, They take the 
position that the worms will get 
them in a few days if they are 
not dug. I doubt the wisdom of 
this procedure as digging entirely 
too early will greatly injure your 
soil and your peanuts will be im- 
mature. However, I do believe 
that it will be wise to dig your 
peanuts before the vines die. 
= ol s * * 

A FEW SUGGESTIONS —1 
would like to make you a few 
Suggestions as this pest might be 
very detrimental to the peanut 
grower. Look your peanut patch 
over every day and watch the ad- 
vancement of the worms. Run 
your fingers under a vine very 
carefully and take it to a clean 
place and shake the worms off so 
you can count them and keep up 
with their work. Have your forc- 
es ready to dig your peanuts on 
short notice if you find that the 
vines are dying. If you have these 
worms you should dig early and 
stack the vines as you dig them. 


Farmers will receive a cotton 
price adjustment payment in 1939, 
provided the cotton allotment is 
not overplanted. This payment 
will be made on the normal or ay- 
erage five-year yield at 1.6c per 
pound. These checks willbe is- 
sued this fall, 


County Agent’s 


Column 


By HUGH D. SEXTON 
County Agent 


OAT 


PRODUCTION 


The condition of our feed crops 
in this county indicate that con- 
siderable money will be spent for 
feed next spring unless farmers 
make an effort to plant something 
now to off-set this expenditure, 
Oats is one of the best crops to 
grow which will assist in reducing 
Whatever feed bill one might have, 

The following information on 
the production of oats is given 
you with the hope that you will 
plant some; 

Varieties 

Use Hastings Hundred Bushel, 

Appler or Texas Rust Proof, 
Preparation 

On average cropland prepara- 
tion is not necessary. Use a drill 
or broadcast and turn with turn- 
ingy plow, 

Fertilizer 

Oats, following crops well fer- 
ttilized, needs no fertilizer, On 
cther land 400 pounds of basic 
slag would probably pay, BY ALL 
MEANS TOP-DRESS WITH 100- 
200 POUNDS OF NITRATE OF 
SODA OR ITS. EQUIVALENT 
THE LATTER PART OF FEB- 
RUARY OR FIRST OF MARCH, 

The oats may be grazed up until 
time to appiy the nitrogen provid- 
ed they have not been grazed too 
heavily. 

Seeding 

Seed at rate of 2 to 3 bushels 
per acre between September 1 
and October 15, Many farmers 
follow a rule of planting one sack 
ot oats for each head of work- 
stock, which is a good practice. 

Harvesting 

Oats may be harvested with or- 
dinary mowing machines, Where 
a& mowing machine is not availiable 
the crop should be harvested with 
the old fashioned cradle, This, of 
course, involves labor but it will 
prevent feed bills. 

Treat your oat seed for the con- 
trol of “smut" as follows: 

1, Buy a one-quart atomizer 
type sprayer, 

2, Buy one pint of formalde- 
hyde from a drugstore, 

3. Pile oats to be treated on a 


- clean floor, canvas, or a tight wag- 


on bed, 

4. Pour formaldehyde from the 
bottle into the sprayer; fill the 
bottle with water and pour it into 
the sprayer. 

5. While the oats are being 
shoveled from one pile to another 
give one good squirt of the solu- 
tion to each shovel full of oats as 
they are moved, 

6. Round up the treated pile of 
oats and covér with bags which 
have been sprayed inside and out 
with the solution in order that the 
formaldehyde gas may be retained 
and penetrate the entire pile. 

7. Leave oats covered five hours 
or over night. 

If we can assist you further, 
please call on us, 

HUGH D. SEXTON, 
County Agent. 


OBITUARY—POPE 


On Friday, August 4th, about 5 
o'clock, when it seemed to us that 
ail the world was weeping, the 
death angel came to accompany 
home the soul of our dear Julia 
Mae, God saw fit to call her away 
from this worldly home to a man- 
sion in the skies. We feel that 
loving hands and medical aid had 
done all that was possible . The 
angels kept calling and she an- 
swered their call, and as sorrow 
hangs over this home and com- 
munity, let us look to God to help 
and strengthen us to bear these 
heavenly burdens, 

It was hard to give her up, but 
it was also hurtful to see her suf- 
fer, and we have consolation in 
feeling that she is at rest. We 
know that while we are so sad 
kere the angels are rejoicing in 
heaven over her visit to their 
midst and we must consider that 
we have got to answer the call, 
too. Her little chair is vacant and 
her voice here is missed. At no 
time of life do we come to the 
place where we of our own will 
are ready to give up our loved 
ones, but we must realize that God 
Goeth all things well. We would 
have them stay longer, but God’s 
will must be done, and not ours. 
She bore her suffering with pa- 
tience and was ready to smile 
when her family and friends would 
come to her bedside, 

She was born March third, 1987, 
and lived with her parents until 
she was 214 years old, when she 
was called home to live with the 
angels. She leaves to mourn her 
passing her father and mother, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Pope; two 
brothers, Cecil and William Rufus 
Pope; two sisters, Louise and 
Marylene Pope, and also a host 
of other relatives and friends. 

The remains were laid to rest 
in Damascus cemetery August 5th. 
Funeral was conducted by Rey. 
B. F. Pierce. Active pallbearers 
were four of her uncles, Milford 
and J. C. Pope, Foster and Amos 
Clark.—Written by an Aunt, 


Jack Isbell, asleep on a rail- 
read track in Birmingham, Ala., 
was yanked to safety by a police- 
nan @ second before a train came 
by, and was then arrested, 


Tern | RAEN BRINGS APPHAL 


FOR COTTON DRYING 


AUBURN, Ala.—An appeal for 
dry-ginned cotton went out from 
here today from two men who call- 
ed on farmers and ginners to co- 
operate to get best returns from 
this year's cotton crop, sodden 
from rain which fell over all the 
State last week, 

J. C, Lowery, agronomist, and 
J. B. Wilson, agricultural engin- 
cer, Warned farmers and ginners 
that unless they take precautions 
to dry cotton before ginning that 
lurge losses in returns will be ex- 
perienced, 

“With the recent rains just as 
the South Alabama crop is open- 
ing makes it doubly important 
that farmers spread cotton to dry 
before hauling it to the gin," they 
pointed out, “Ginners should ad- 
vise farmers that regardless of 
their equipment they cannot get 
good grades from wet cotton that 
is ginned, Reduced yields have 
cut the amount that can be ob- 
tained from cotton, but farmers 
can prevent further reduction by 
keeping cotton until it is dry be- 
fore ginning,” 

STATE'S INFANT MORTALITY 

KATE THIRD LOWEST IN U.S. 


Only two States in the South— 
Florida and Mississippi—had low- 
er provisional infant mortality 
rates in 1938 than Alabama, ac- 
cording to information received by 
the State Department of Health 
from the Bureau of the Census of 
the United States Department of 
Commerce, 

According to the Bureau of tho 
Census figures, there were 61 
deaths of infants under one year 
of age for every 1,000 live births 
in Alabama, as compared with in- 
fant mortality rates of 68 per 
1,000 live births for Georgia and 
North Carolina, 67 per 1,000 live 
births for Louisiana, 80 per 1,000 
live births for South Carolina, 63 
per 1,000 live births for Tennessee, 
64 per 1,00 live births for Texas, 
and 66 per 1,000 live births for 
Virginia 

The Florida and Missippi rates 
were 58 and 57 per 1,000 live 
births, respectively, while the Ken- 
tucky rate was 61 per 1,000 live 
births, the same as the Alabama 
rate, 


Lightning rods often become 
useless because they are neglect~ 
ed, The most common cause is 
that the grounding breaks or be- 
comes badly corroded. 


Thursday, September 7, 1939 


—— 


NEW DOVE HUNTING DATUS 


KIAED BY STATE BOAKD 


MONTGOMERY, Aug. $1, A 
new line of demarcation, United 
States Highway 80, has been es- 
tablished for division of the State 
into two regions for the 1989-40 
dove hunting season, according to 
information receivea by Dr, Walt- 
er B, Jones, Director of the De- 
partment of Conservation, from 
the United States Biological Sur- 


vey. This replaces the more or 
less ragged line along county 
boundaries which caused much 


confusion in past years. 

Recommendation for the change 
was made by the Conservation De- 
partment at the request of numer- 
ous county conservation councils. 
Counties, or parts of counties, ly- 
ing to the North of U, 8S, 80 will 
be classified in the North Alabama 
area and those to the South of it 
in the South Alabama area, 

Hunting of dove will be legal 
north of U, 8. 80 from September 
15 through October 14, fifteen days 
later than last year's early split 
season, and from December 20 to 
January $1. South of U. 8S. 80, 
the season will open November 20 
and continue through January 31, 
the same season as was observed 
last year, 


Realizing the excessive cost of 
producing annual hay crops, about 
50 farmers in Hale County are 
preparing to plant from two to 
ten acres of alfalfa this fall, In 
setting up these demonstrations, 
the farmers have agreed to use 
£5 pounds of certified Kansas 
Common alfalfa seed, two tons of 
crushed limestone, the equivalent 
of 1,200 pounds of superphosphate 
per acre, The land is now being 


fallowed for early September 
planting. 
NOTICE 
Edward Taylor, Complainant, ys. 
Mrs. Addie L. Taylor, Re- 
spondent, In the Circuit Court 
of Coffee County, Alabama, 


In Equity. 

Notice is hereby given to Addie 
L. Taylor that a Bill of Complaint 
has been filed against you by Ed- 
ward Taylor and that you are 
hereby required to answer, plead 
or demur to the said bill and fail- 
ing therein a judgment by default 
will be issued against you, 

Done this 28rd day of August, 
1939, 

J. W. BROCK, 


024-31,87-14.pd, Register, 


POCKET anp WRIST WATCHES 


$1.00 to *3.95 


ALARM CLOCKS 
$1.00 to $2.95 _ 


LOOK FOR gamo® ON THE DIAL 


The World’s Best lowePeiced 
Modern STAPLER 


For Use In Offices, Public Institutions 
and Stores of Every Description. 


Staples or Pins up to 30 Sheets. Simple 
to Operate—Staples Will Not Clog. 


“RX” Stapler and 
1,000 Staples, only 


$1.85 


[PLEASANT RIDGE 
ee NEWS 
Mrs. W. H. Coston entertained 


leaders and members of Hliba A large crowd gathered at the 
Scout Troup 18, complimenting her} home of Mr, and Mrs, J, H, Mar- 
grandson, Mercer Rowe, member} ler Sunday and colebrated the wed- 
of Troup 59 of Gadsden, at a de-| ding of their son, Johnnie Marler, 
lightful weiner roast on the lawn] to Annie Ruth Harper, 
of her home on Davis Street Tues- Miss Dellar Sexton is spending 
aay evening, August 29, at seven|some time with her sister, Mrs, 
o'clock, Jussie Smith, 

The group gathered around the Mr, Dock Littleton spent Satur- 
barbecue pit where they cooked the} day night with Mr, and Mrs, Wd- 
miarshmal-|{ gar Littleton, 


tn er 


weiners and toasted 


love, Following their supper hour Mrs, Lucious Perkins and 
a delightful program of games} daughters spent Wednesday with 
and stunts was enjoyed Mr and Mrs, Bunk Goodson and 


Invited for the occasion were] family. 

Hendrix Jeter, James Ham, John Mr, and Mrs, Aubrey Shiver and 
Revel Crook, Charles Walsh, Ed-|children spent Sunday with Mr. 
ward ‘Tucker, Wayne Parker, Billy} and Mrs, Hilliard Willis, 

Walsh, Billy Farris, Robert Whit- Mr, Milford Smith of Houston, 
man, Charles Bryan, Mace Cook, !'Texas, is spending some time here, 
John Frank Lindsey, Roy King, Mr. and Mrs. Rich Wilson and 
Wayland Dubose, James Crook,} family and Mr, and Mrs, Sam Bass 
Sam Bragg, Harold Tucker, Lamar} and children visited Mr, and Mrs. 
Rainer, Jr, Hdwin Cooper, Billy} D, P, Goodson Sunday, 


Pullard, Harry Farris, Kenneth Messrs, Robert Rachel and Hil- 
Talbot, Roger Murphree, Steven} liard Willis spent Wednesday in 
William Rowe, Mereer Coston} Ozark, 


Rowe, the honoree, Albert Patter- We are glad to know Mrs, Mar- 
fon, senior patrol leader, Lister} ian Kelley is improving after sev- 
Prunson, assistant scoutmaster,!cral days illness, 
and J, A, Carnley, Jr,, scoutmaster, The death of Beauford Goodson 
brought sorrow to many friends 
and relatives of this community. 
Mr, and Mrs, Manuel Marler and 
- Mdlow Kilerease and Mr, and Mrs, 
On last Saturday evening, little} @dgar Littleton and Valmer Lee 
Nell Morrow was honored on her| Goodson spent Sunday afternoon 
sixth birthday with a party at her} With Mr, and Mrs, Louie Rachel 
home in West Elba, Many games] nd family. 
were enjoyed by the guests, then Messrs, Bennie Frank and Daran 
a pretty white birthday cake, Phelps spent the week-end with 
adorned with six pink candles, was] relatives here, 
cut and served with lemonade to : a 
the following: WANTED — College girls to 
Maxine and Chastine Rushing,| room and board for Fall and Win- 
Juanita Dorrough, Bruniese andj/ter quarters, Very reasonable 
Teresa Rhodes, Wildon, Doyle, Fay} rates, See or write: Mrs, J, L. 
and Paul Morrow, Frank Wise,| Donaldson, 108 West Normal Ave., 


NELL MORROW GIVEN 
BIRTHDAY PARTY— 


Robert McDowell, A. J, Floyd,| Troy, Alabama, 1tpd. 
Larry ‘Tipper, Monette Hamilton, , —_—— 

Betty Joe and Mary Glen Ham, Mr, and Mrs, W. 8. Cole and 
and Mary Nell Morrow, The hon-| young son of Bufaula were week- 
oree received many nice little gifts.|cnd guests of Mr, and Mrs, W. J. 


Hamm, 

Mr, and Mrs, C. O. Miller, who ~ 
have been quite ill, have returned Mrs, Leonurd Stamps and daugh- 
to their place of business, Their] ter, Evelyn, returned to their home 
many friends are glad to see them]|in Boaz last week after a visit 
cut again, to Elba relatives, 
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IMPORTANT 
NOTICE! 


Se a Na 


All delinquent electric 
customer’s services will 
be disconnected on the 


18th of this month with- 
out further notice. 


Ala. Water Service Company 
ELBA, ALABAMA 
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LBA THEATRE 


“The LITTLE THEATRE WITH The BIG SHOWS” 


‘THURSDAY—LAST DAY a _ ; 
MYRNA LOY and ROBERT TAYLOR 
In— 


“LUCKY NIGHT” 
PRIDAY—DOUBLE FEATURE 
“TOPPER TAKES A TRIP” 
—With— 

CONSTANCE BENNETT and ROLAND YOUNG 
And FEATURE WESTERN 
“OLD MEXICO” 

A HOPALONG CASSIDY Picture, with WILLIAM BOYD 
SERIAL and COMEDY 


Pees teteeooesee. 


SATURDAY -:- ADMISSION, l0c & 15c 


“OLD MEXICO” 


« A HOPALONG CASSIDY Picture, with WILLIAM BOYD 
SERIAL and COMEDY 


SATURDAY NIGHT, 10 O'CLOCK ONLY 


“GANGSTER’S BOY” 
With JACKTE COOPER 


SUNDAY & MONDAY 


“UNION PACIFIC” 
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—With— 
BARBARA STANWYCK, JOEL McCKEA, Akim Tamiroff 


L 


TUESDAY—BARGAIN DAY -:- | ALL SEATS lic 


“SMILING ALONG” 


—With— 
GRACIE FIELDS and MARY MAGUIRE 


"WEDNESDAY & THURSDAY 


“KENTUCKY” 
—With— 
LORETTA YOUNG and RICHARD GREENE 
seseasenegnesssasensgaussgaeggsenssastasasgaesaszssssganetasassnseastsasssataeattetaet 
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PADHLIS SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CLASS MBETS— 


Mrs. Wesley Ham and Miss Bu- 


nora Farris were joint hostesses 


to the Fidelis Sunday School class 
on Tuesday evening, Mrs, George 
Lindsey, president of the class, 
presided over the meeting, Devo- 
tional was led by Mrs, J, A, Carn- 
ley and prayer was led by Miss 
Farris, The following officers were 
elected for the year: 

President —Miss Evelyn Allred, 

First Vice-President Mrs, Kay 
Farris, 

Second Vice- President Mrs, 
Morgan Windham, 

Third Vice-President—Mrs, 
George Lindsey, 

Fourth Vice-President—Mrs, Le- 
vy Foley. 

Seeretary-Treasurer—Mrs, Ful- 
ton Clark, 

Group Captains Mrs, Jordan 
Lindsey, Mrs, P. B. Traweek, Miss 
Nannie Mary Martin, 

Teacher—Mrs, Wesley Ham, 

Assistant Teacher Mrs, Dan 
Nelson, 

Following the business session, 
an enjoyable social hour was spent, 
Games and contests were directed 
by Mrs. W. L. Walsh and Mrs, 
Ham, 

Dainty refreshments were sery- 
ea by the hostesses to Mrs, Fulton 
Clark, Mrs. George Lindsey, Mrs. 
Levy Foley, Mrs. J. A, Carnley, 
Mrs, W. L. Walsh, Miss Evelyn 
Allred, Misses Minnie and Leila 
Morrow, Mrs, Horace Fuller, Mrs, 
W. C. Braswell and Miss Mabel 
$runson, 

MRS, MASON SUCCUMBS 
AFTER SHORT ILLNESS 

Mrs, Susanna Adams Mason, 74, 
passed away at her home in Bluff 
Springs community Sunday after- 
noon at two o'clock following an 
iliness of three days. Mrs. Mason 
was born and reared in the coun- 
ty and was one of the community's 


most highly esteemed residents, 
Seores of friends were deeply 


grieved at her passing, 

Surviving are her husband, Mr, 
George 'T. Mason, well known far- 
mer of the county; three children, 
Mrs, Lula Whitehurst, Mrs, Mary 
Sanders, Mr, William M, Mason, 
and many other relatives. 

Funeral services were conducted 
by Rev. Q. P. Jones at Hopewell 
Church in Pike County Tuesday 
morning at ten o'clock, Interment 
was in the Hopewell cemetery. 
Active pallbearers were J. M, Dy- 
ess, EB, Kelley, Freeman Grant, C, 
Cc. Grant, Albert Dyess, R. L, An- 
drews. Hayes Funeral Home had 
charge of arrangements. 
CEMETERY WORKING AT ZION 

CHAPEL 

There will be a cemetery work- 
ing’ at Zion Chapel Church on Fri- 
Cay, September 22, All persons 
interested in this burial ground 
are urged to’ be present. 

E, A. WILKS, 

A. J, FULLER, 
Committee. 

NEGRO BABY DIES 

The infant son of Rev, and Mrs 
James S, Askew, colored, died Au- 
gust 31, 1939. The body was in- 
terred at Evergreen cemetery. 
Rev. D. T. Patterson officiated at 
the funeral services, ; 

We wish to thank all our friends, 
white and colored, for their help 
and sympathy at the death of our 
infant son. May God's richest 
blessings be with you all. 

tev. and Mrs, J, S. Askew. 


Friends will be glad to know 
that Harold English, who was car- 
ried to the Enterprise hospital 
Sunday for an operation, is stead- 
ilv improving, and trust that he 
will soon be fully recovered, 


Mrs. Annie King and Miss Anita 
King will leave this week for An- 
dalusia, where they will resume 
their work in the schools of that 
city. 


NOTICE OF ELECTION 
Notice is hereby given that a 
special alection will be held in the 
Chestnut Grove School District No. 
39, Coffee County, Alabama, on 
the 28th day of September, 1939, 
for the purpose of determining 
whether or not a special tax shall 
be levied at the rate of thirty (30) 
cents on each one _ hundred 
($100.00) Dollars’ worth of taxable 
property in Chestnut Grove School 
District No, 39 in the said Coun- 
ty, such tax to be levied and col- 
lected annually for public school 
purposes, within said District of 
said County, for a period of four 
(4) years from September 30, 
7989. The boundaries of said Dis- 
trict are as follows: 
Description 
All of Sections 1, 2, 11, 12, and 
18; East Half of Sections 3 and 
10; North Half of North Half of 
Section 15, SE 4 of NE % and 
NE % of SE \, Section 15; All 
of Section 14 except South Half 
of South Half, Township 7, Range 
21, Coffee County, Alabama. 
J, A. CARNLEY, 
DOVE JOHNSON, 
L. F. YOUNG, 
FOUNTAIN LEE, 
A, J. HARRELL, 
Members of County Court 
of Commissioners, Coffee 
County, Alabama. 
JOHN D. STEWART, 
Sheriff of Coffee County, 
Alabama, a31,.87-14-21, 
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PINE LEVEL NEWS 

We can justly be proud that 
Mrs, Ozell Dean lives in our come 
munity, because when a big rat- 
tlesnake starts across her yard, 
as one did last Tuesday afternoon, 
she takes a& hoe and stops its ca- 
reer, instead of calling for some 
one else to kill it and maybe let 
it get lost in the weeds. The 
snake was found by Nell William- 
son, three-year-old niece of Mrs, 
Dean, and had ten rattles, 

Mr, and Mrs, A, R, Smith are 
rejoicing since last Thursday, when 
their daughter, Mrs, Troy Tony, 
and her husband and little daugh- 
ter, Barbara Jean, came from Ar- 
kansas and brought Boncile, their 
daughter, who has been staying in 
Arkansas, home, Miss Boncile has 
just finished a business course, 

A group of girls and boys were 
delightfully entertained Saturday 
night by Willodean Nelson at a 
party given in honor of her four- 
teenth birthday, Games were en- 
joyed and refreshments were sery- 
cd, Everyone had a good time, 

Mr. and Mrs, Claude Bailey and 
son, Wilton Ray, and Mr, and Mrs, 
Oien Bailey and Mr, and Mrs, Leon 
Bailey enjoyed a trip to the Gult 
this week-end 

Mr, and Mrs, M, A, Helms were 
happy to have his aged mother 
and two of his brothers visit them 
Sunday. 

Mrs, Claudia Goodwin spent Sun- 
day with her daughter, Mrs, Clar- 
ence Carpenter, 

Mr, and Mrs, Thurman King 
and family and Mr, Daniel Kil- 
crease were the guests of Mrs. 8. 
4, Bryan Sunday, 

Mrs. Jessie King, Mr. J. W. Hall, 
Mr, Milton Allen and Mrs, J. E. 
Bryan were dinner guests of Mr, 
and Mrs, J. B, Clark Sunday, 


LETTER FROM MR. SPURLIN 


September 4, 1939. 
Dear Editor and Readers: 

Here I am again with nothing 
of interest to write. Am with my 
brother, George Spurlin, a mile 
and @ half north of Opp, enjoying 
eating scuppernongs. I come here 
at this time every year, He usual- 
ly has plenty of them and his wife 
is good to pick them for me, 

I am deprived of lots of pleas- 
ures that those able to walk have 
but you see I don't miss them all. 
Therefore, I have something to be 
thankful for, I some times think 
my helpless condition better pre- 
pares me to understand and sym- 
pathize more fully with other un- 
fortunates. It makes me feel sor- 
1rowful to see some one helpless, 
especially a young person. Per- 
haps it is because I was made so 
young. I became afflicted between 
16 and 17 years of age and will 
be 68 the 28th of this month and 
have not walked in 48 years last 
July, 

I spent last week here and the 
four preceding in the Pine Level 
community. Crops are sorry here 
and there. Also everywhere I 
know of, but I guess there must 
be something to bring people to 
their senses, We have become too 
extravagant. For every suit of 
ciothes we think we must have 
shoes and hats to match. ‘This 
might be all right for those finan- 
cially able, but it causes us poor 
idiots to want to do likewise. 1 
would suggest that we try to be 
satisfied without matching, es- 
pecially if we have to go in debt 
to do it, for some times a debt is 
hard to pay and we are command- 
ed to “owe no man,” 

My health is still fairly good 
and I am truly thankful for it. 
Don't know where I will go from 
here. Would like to go toward 
Iilba but may wait till October, 

The health of this community 
is good. The farmers are gather- 
ing their little bit of cotton I 
had a letter a few days ago from 
a blind lady written by her on a 
typewriter. Of course, there were 
some mistakes but how she could 
dc as well as she did is a puzzle 
to me. She said being able to 
cperate the typewriter was a great 
help and pleasure to her. 

Everybody be pleasant and kind 
to each other till I come again, 


LONNIE SPURLIN. 


Mr. Charlie Pete Lee of Mont- 
gomery visited his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. S, Lee, the first of 
the week. 


Fiery Itching Skin 
Gets Quick Relief 


Home Treatment Bases 
Unbearable Soreness—Distress 

There Is one simple yet Inexpensive way to 
ease the Itching and torture of Ecrema, Itch- 
ng Toes or Feet Rashes and many other ex- 
ternally caused skin eruptions and that Is to 
apply Mooneis Emerald Oll night and morn 
Ing and people who suffer from such embar- 
rassing or unsightly skin troubles would be 
wite to try It, 


Just ask any first-class drugglst for an 
orlginal bottle of Moone's Emerald Oll and 
refuse to accept anything else, It Is such a 
highly concentrated preparation that a small 
bottle lasts a long time and furthermore If 
thls clean, SaaTtilt penetrating oll that neipa 
promote healing falls to glye you full satls- 
factlon you can have your money refunded, 


BRONCHIAL 
__ ASTHMA! 


Just o Fow Sips and—Like a Flash—RELIES! 
ow Sleep Soundly 
Spend a few cents today at any good dru 
store for @ bottle of Buckley's (Canadiol 
Mixture, triple ecting, Take @ couple of doses 
ust before bedtime and sleep soundly, You'll 
ind Buckley's gives definite quick rellef from 
that choking, gasping struggle for breath. 
One little tlp and the ordinary cough | 
"fon Its way''. Continue for a few days an 
toon you'll hear little more from that tough 
old hang-on cough that nothing seems to help. 
Satisfaction guaranteed of money back, be 
gure you get Buckley's Canadiol Mixture,“ 
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4H PROJECT SHOW DAY 


AT ENTERPRISE OCPD, 16 


Plans are being made for a 4-H 
project Show Day at Enterprise 
October 16 for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting the products produced 
from some of the various crop and 
livestock projects which are now 
in operation, according to J. B. 
Washington, assistant county 


agent, Seven hundred 4-H boys 
have projects, including /ogs, 
calves, poultry, cotton, corn, 


peanuts, potatoes, orchards, cane 
and forest, 

The objectives of this show are: 

1. To let the farm boys observe 
the types of projects being carried 
out in the county, 

2, To encourage 
practices, 

8. To encourage better quality 
in crops and livestock, 

4. To develop thrift and coop- 
eration among farm boys, 

The county and assistant agents 
are asking the boys to prepare 
and select the following products 
to be shown at this show: 

. Purebred boars, 

2, Purebred sows and litters, 

3. No. 1 and No, 2 market hogs, 

4. Wive ears of corn, 

5. Two stalks of cotton, 

6. Peck of peanuts, 

7 Peck of potatoes, 
8 
9 


better farm 


Three stalks of cane, 
Hens and roosters, 
10, Beef calves. 
11. Dairy calves, 
Cash prizes will be offered for 
the best of each of these exhibits, 


SINGING CONVENTION WILL 
BE HELD IN DALE COUNTY 
The 35th annual session of the 

Middle Creek sacred harp singing 
convention will be held with the 
society at Mabson Church, five 
miles east of Ozark, on Friday and 
Saturday, September 15 and 16, 
All singers and lovers of good old 
time gospel singing are invited to 
come and bring books. Don't for- 
get the time and place. W, C. Lis- 
enby, chairman of the executive 
committee, makes the announce- 
ment that people of the Mabson 
community are planning to have 
two full days of good singing. 


Miss Gladys Whitman's many 
friends will be glad to know that 
she is rapidly recovering from a 
recent appendix operation at Troy 
and is now at her home in Elba, 

Miss Mary ‘Talbot left Friday 
for Tallassee, where she will teach 
this year in the Tallassee High 
School. 

Mr, and Mrs. John McDowell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hamilton, 


Mrs. Etta Flinn, Wayne and Bobby]; 
their} 


Moore have returned to 
homes in Birmingham after a visit 
with Rev. and Mrs. J, A. Tim- 
merman in Elba, 


Miss Ruth Timmerman of Do- 
than is the guest this week of 
Rev, and Mrs. J. A. Timmerman. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Brunson,] 


Misses Lallie and Vivian Harper, 
Miss Laura Smith, Mr, M. L. Strip- 
lin, Miss Katreen Stroud, Miss 
June English, Mr..and Mrs, Kline 
Bentley, Mrs. Mary Alice Mays 
and Miss Elzie Sellers attended 
the convention of North Alabama 
opgents of the Emergency Aid Life 
Association the first part of last 
week at Albertville. 


Mrs. J. W. Kendrick and Mrs. 
Sam Rowe were visitors to Troy 
Friday, 


Miss Elizabeth Young returned 
last week from a visit to Mr. and 
Mrs. Otha Young and family, who 
are now living in Hopkinsville, 
Ky. Miss Young is now in Flo- 
rala where she is teaching in the 
elementary school. 

Mrs, C. O, Allred and children, 
Betty, Charles and Patricia, have 
returned to their home in Flor- 
ence after a visit to relatives in 
Elba, 


Dr. and Mrs, Linwood Hester of 
Panama City- were week-end 
guests of Dr. and Mrs. W. M. 
Ringsdorf, 


Mrs. Christopher Kenyon of 
Phoenix, Arizona, is the guest of 
her sister, Mrs. Lamar Rainer, 
and Mr. Rainer this week, 

Mr, and Mrs, Walter Jackson 
and son, Harry, and Mr, J. M, 
Bonneau have returned after a 
week's visit to the Florida coast. 


Mrs, W. T. Hollingsworth of La- 
Fayette arrived last week for a 
visit of several weeks with Dr, 
and Mrs. W, M. Ringsdorf. 


Among the out-of-town guests 
attending the Cooper-Colquitt wed- 
ding in Elba Sunday were: Mr. 
and Mrs, Walter Holley, Mrs. Carl 
Lashley, Mr, L. M. Ellis, Mr. At- 
kinson, Mr. and Mrs, Robert 
Cooper, all of Montgomery; Mr. 
end Mrs. Quinton Gore of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mr. and Mrs, T. C. 
Vinson of Texasville. 

Mrs. J. M. Rowe and_ son, 
Charles Lewis, returned to Elba 
Sunday after spending two months 
in Vernon with her mother, Mrs. 
Young. 


WeollmnlcGrove:. 


Malcrom Plant, James Maddox, Riley Spurl 
Glennie Ree Nolin and Abbie Walk-|YCY Spurlin, 
were visitors to Merle Smith's 
Sunday. ; pica 

Mr, and Mrs, Jim Wiley Martin Mays, Mrs, Riley Spurlin, Mrs, 


spent Sunday with her parents, 


family. 

Mrs, Della Maddox is spending 
some time in Andalusia, 

Mr. and Mrs, Lee Culver and 
Monteg Culver spent Sunday with 
Mr, and Mrs, Joe Green and family, 

Mr. Joe Green spent Thursday 
might with his brother, Mr. Will 
Green, and family. 

Mr. Emmette Poole of Maxwell 
Field is spending some time with 


family. 

Mr. and Mrs, Lummie Plant and 
son, Johnnie D,, spent the week- 
end with her parents, Mr, and Mrs, 
Shell Fillingim, and family. 

Mr, and Mrs, W. C, McCollough 


were visitors to Laurel Hill, Fla., 
Sunday. 


Philip Hamm and Johnny Stone- 
braker of Gadsden, after a visit)The next meeting will be held 
to Mr, and Mrs, W, J. Hamm, re-| with Mrs Taylor, to do some more 


Mrs. F, H, Murphree carried her —— 


Friday for a tonsil operation, 


0 R00 a 


Misses Dorothy Murphree and 
Maggie Dean Clark returned Fri- 
day from a pleasant visit to Mr, 
and Mrs, R. 8, Boyd in Mnterprise. 
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Thursday, September 7, 1939 


BUSINESS WOMEN’S CIROLE 
REGINS NEW STUDY— 
News 


The Business Women's Circle of 


Mr. and Mrs, Dan Barker and| the Baptist Missionary Society was 

daughter of Milton, Mla,, spent the delightfully entertained for a mis- 
week-end with his brother, Mr, G,| Sion study program by Miss Car- 
Barker, and family. 
Mr, and Mrs. D. L, Padgette} Avenue Monday evening. 
spent the week-end with her par- 
ents, Rev, and Mrs, J. BE, Plant, 

Mr. and Mrs, J. lL, Poole and| bined in attractive decoration. 
family and Mary Lou Plant spent}. The meeting opened with the 
Sunday with Mr, and Mrs, J. A, 
Walker and family. 

Mr. and Mrs, Malerom Brooks] ‘The first chapter of the new 
and family spent Sunday with Mr, | Study, “China as Seen Through A 
and Mrs, J. I, Brooks and family, | College 

Mr. and Mrs, Jamie Nolin and 
femily spent Sunday with Mr, and 
Mrs. Walter Nolin and family, 

Mr, and Mrs, Leon Walker spent 
the week-end with his parents, Mr, 


rie Vaughn in her home on Smith 


Dahlias, digitalis and other sum- 
mer blooming flowers were com- 


song, ‘More About Jesus," follow- 
ed with prayer ‘by the president. 


Window,” was interesw 
ingly presented by Mrs. J. W, 
Kendrick. 

Following a prayer by Mrs, J. 
A. Timmerman, @ short business 
period was engaged in, at the con- 
Airedale sWalieer, clusion of which the meeting was 
dismissed with prayer by Mrs, 

Those present were Mrs, J. A, 
Timmerman, Mrs, Mary Alice 


Alva Devane, Miss Blzie Sellers, 
Miss Zadie Rowe, Miss Ruth ‘Tim- 
merman of Dothan, Mrs. J. W. 
Kendrick and the hostess, Miss 
Carrie Vaughn. 


and Mrs. G. T. Barker, and 


PINE LEVEL CLUB MENTS 


The Pine Level Club met with 
Mrs, Jack Taylor August 29th and 
made a fine start on making her 
a studio couch before noon, When 
the couch is finished it will be a 
piece of furniture any of us would 
be proud to own, 

At two-thirty the meeting was 
called to order by the president. 
Business items were taken up. 
Some reported having four kinds 
of vegetables, peas, okra, vege- 
ani } table eggs and pepper. 

Mr. and Mrs, Acie Peacock} me meeting was turned over 
to the demonstration agent, Miss 
Kelly, and she supervised the mak- 
ing of a funeral spray and wreath. 
Fifteen members were present. 


and Mrs. J. L, Poole and 


work on her couch, 
Mrs, Cora Clark, Reporter, 


Old Newspapers in 6c Bundles 
|For Sale at The Clipper Office. 


Roger, to a Troy hospital 
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SCHOOL 
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MEAN 


SCHOOL 
NIGHTS! 


Protect those young, 
healthy Eyes with the 
" 


Right Ligh 


| 
| 
a 
a 
a 
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During the summer months your children have 
romped in the outdoors. ‘Their eyes are accustom- 
ed to very bright light. Now they are back in 
school—bringing their lessons home for study at 
night. 


rl 


1 
i 


Imagine what can happen if these young eyes 
are forced to work under the average light that is 
insufficient. Dangerous eye strain is the almost cer- 
tain result, with faulty vision and the need of 
glasses only a step behind, 


It is true that you need not have a light as 
bright as the sun for safe seeing, but insufficient 
light is definitely harmful. 


There is nothing complicated or mysterious 
about light conditioning your home. There should 
be sufficient light so that the eyes can do their duty 
without straining them. 


Paretits, this is squarely your responsibility. 
Every day delayed may be another day of lasting 
harm. : 


PHONE THE ALABAMA WATER SERVICE 
COMPANY LIGHTING DEPARTMENT AND ASK 
THE HOME LIGHTING ADVISER TO CALL AND 
LIGHT CONDITION YOUR HOME WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION. 


—_—_— 


Mlateanea Water 


Service Co. 
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Shown above are principals in the recent Kudzu Festival held at Camp Hill, 
Tallapoosa County, when the old “porch vine” was honored. Left to right are 
King R, Y. Bailey, regional agronomist of the Soil Conservation Service; Kudzu 
Queen Dorothy Welch, attractive Liberty 4-H girl of Pickens County, and H. H. 
Bennett, chief of the U. S. Soil Conservation Service, Washington, chief speaker 


at the jamboree. 


Prosperity Is Dependent Upon 
Balance of Agriculture, Industry 
And Labor, Says Director Davis 


By P. O, DAVIS, Director 
Alabama Extension Service 


NE and a half centuries ago this 
©) 3: George Washington became 
the first President of the United States. 
When he arose to deliver his inaugural 
address he was faced by an audience 
composed largely of farmers. A farmer 
army, under his lead- 
ership, had recently 
prepared the way for 
the new nation by 
winning the Revoluti- = 
onary War. New York § 
City, in which the his- * 
toric inauguration oc- 
curred, had a popula- 
tion of 30,000, many 
of whom were farm- 
ers as well as business ll 
men. George Washing- 
ton himself was a farmer who farmed, 
invested, and did other things for the 
good of American agriculture. 

The young nation rocked along ina 
normal manner until it became involved 
in the War of 1812. This war brought 
to light the fact that this nation of 
farmers was not a self-sufficient nation 
in time of war. To make it so Congress 
enacted a law for the protection of in- 
fant industries, to nurture .them into 


successful businesses for future needs 
in time of either war or peace. This was 
done by keeping foreign goods out and 
by enabling domestic manufacturers to 
sell their products for higher prices. 
Among the wise men of that day to 
warn against probable abuses of the 
tariff was Thomas Jefferson. Aithough 
he consented to it as an emergency he 
foresaw great injustice in it. 

Then came the development of steam 
power and machinery which provided 
for big volume production in industry 
at a low cost per unit. With the combi- 
nation of increased efficiency in produc- 
tion and a protective tariff to lift prices 
industry was well equipped to get ahead 
of agriculture which it did. 

It also got ahead of labor because 
labor’s relative purchasing power con- 
tinued to decline. Wages were low, 
working hours long, and prices of pro- 
ducts bought by labor were relatively 
high: 

Labor responded by organizing un- 
ions, the primary objective of which was 
higher wages. Under existing conditions 
this action on the part of labor was log- 
ical and proper. It appeared to be the 
only course available to meet the price 
situation. 

In this way laber, too, got ahead of 

(Continued on Page Four) 


Women Find New Frontiers 
Are Home and Community 


By MRS. C. T. BUTLER, President 
Alabama Council of Home Demonstration Clubs 


ODAY our frontiers are the homes and communities in which we live. No 

longer do we say, “Go west, young man.” The home is the center and nucleus 
of all community life. The community reflects the homes in that community, the 
county reflects its communities. 

Rural organization in Alabama is built around these new frontiers. In the 
beginning workers who came to hélp us with our problems found us extremely 
ndividualistic. Traveling in horse and 
found no rural 
water 


buggy these workers 
electrification, me convenient 
supply and no year-round gardens to 
supply a balanced diet. That was the 
time when the hens laid only in the 
spring, when all the wood piles were in 
front of the house, and when one of 
the thildren, with brush in hand, 
“shooed” the flies from the table while 
the rest of the family was eating. 

The early organized groups of rural 
folk were the school girls and their to- 
mato clubs and school boys with corn 
clubs, Their work as groups caused 
mothers to become more interested in 
working together to find better ways 
of preparing food, to learn how to dress 
more becomingly and learn ways of 
making their homes more attractive. 

We rural women saw that we could 
accomplish more in groups and besides 
we had an opportunity to talk more 
among ourselves. But in those early 
home demonstration club meetings scarcely a woman would trust herself to speak 
‘out and when she did it was with a trembling voice. There was still that feeling 
that the only community participation for women was in the church where it 
was considered unladylike to speak in public. 

Out of these groups of 10 or 12 timid women have developed groups num- 
bering hundreds with able and intelligent leaders working to improve conditions 
of the rural home and community. . 

In addition to leadership development among our women there has been a 
great change in their personal appearances. I admit in early farm gatherings it 
was easy to spot the rural woman—to tell her from a home demonstration agent— 
but I challenge you now to point out to me the agent who stands out because of 
her appearance. 

Not only that but no longer can you spot a rural woman in the city as you 
could in former years. It has been generally conceded that the farm woman is 
better dressed than the urban woman of equal economic level. These changes in 
rural women, as well as changes in rural homes, are results of group action in 
women’s clubs . 

In a recent agricultural state in which business, industry and agriculture met 
together the question was asked, “What has contributed most to our state?” The 
businessman said banking, roads, politics, ete. The industrialist gave credit to 
manufacturing and labor. Other things were mentioned but one remark stood out. 
It was made by a leading citizen. He said: “I believe the change in the status of 
the farm woman and her development has contributed most to our State. She has 


come into her own,” 

Whatever we have accomplished as farm women, or farm men, has been due 
to cooperation and good leadership. Good leadership is built on the common in- 
terest of a community situation. I believe the greatest need in the development of 
a community organization is a closer understanding on the part of all members 
of farm families of the problems that arise. The Farm Bureau, the home demon- 
stration clubs, 4-H clubs and other rural organizations should work in closer re- 
lationship to create a better understanding. We should plan more meetings to- 
gether, use more panel discussions and forum programs, The more we work and 
play together the better we understand each other. 

As we think of our accomplishments of the past quarter century in behalf 
of the farm women of Alabama, we want to thank the men for their fine coopera- 
tive spirit and hope that they will continue to give us support. We, the farm 
women, in turn pledge whole-hearted loyal support in helping to make the rural 
homes in our communities, counties, State and Nation happier, more contented 
and peaceful places in which to live. 


AURY AY 


The par : siness a in i 

> BI iri kc ol businessmen can play in improving farm conditions is clearly 
evident in Lawrence County, Last year are 
clover project of 4-1 club and FFA boys, That this clover made 

. i »victo wu j : 
growth is evident from the above pictures, Shown at top is the clover 
fara bGaG i t ys i! : : 
a of C. CO, Hill, Route 2, Moulton, with J. E. Lee, vocational teacher, Robert 
end rson, Lonnie Gen.’ and Eugene Hill standing in it. Below is a group of 4-1 
Joys of Mount Hope in cnolher field of the fine clover 


the Cilizen’s Bank sponsored a crimson 


Weekly Newspapers of Alabama 
Give Attention to Agriculture 


In Comments on Farm Problems 


' FERTILIZING FISH PONDS 


The fertilizing of private fish ponds 
may be beneficial but we do not believe 
it is necessary, for the present year at 
least, to fertilize the lakes and streams 
of this county. Ton after ton of the 
farmers’ high grade and expensive fer- 
tilizers have been washed into the va- 
rious streams and lakes and if the fer- 
tilizing of waters has the advantages 
which its sponsors claim, there should 
soon be some good fishing in these reg- 

} jions.—The Clarke County Democrat. 


EXTRA BED PROGRAM 


An article in the farm section this 
week is headed “Extra Bed Program 
Launched in Alabama.” It used to be 
that farm homes always had an extra 
bed. They had to do away with them to 
keep their city relatives from roosting 
in them all summer.—Jasper Advertiser 


WINTER COVER CROPS 


It looks as though Dale County farm- 
ers will be forced to double and treble 
their winter cover crops this year. The 
long period of rain has leached the 
sandy soil and much of the fertility of 
our lands has been lost. Cover crops 
over our farm lands this Fall and Win- 
ter, will go a long way to restoring their 
lost fertility—The Southern Star 


FAIR SHARE OF INCOME 


Farmers of this country do not receive 
their share of the national income; re- 
gardless of the cause the condition is 
unhealthy and should be remedied 
The Chambers County News 


\ 


TAKE NO HOLIDAYS 


The cow, the sow and the hen work 
in rainy weather as well as fair weather. 
They take no holidays. 

Farmers who raise their own vege- 
lables, produce their milk and butter 
and eggs do not have to buy vitamins 
from a drug store, 

The wealth of Blount County will be 
doubled when the idle land is all utiliz- 


ed for pasture and woodland—Southern 
Democrat 


HE NEEDS LIVESTOCK 


The farmer who put up the sign 
‘Don’t walk on the grass, my cotton 
is under it” will probably wish that he 
had used the grass to graze stock on 
when time comes to market the cotton. 
—The Greenville Advocate 


GOOD PASTURES NEEDED 


Alabama with its fine grazing lands in 
many parts of the State and long pas- 
ture seasons possesses advantages as a 
cattle raising state that should be taken 
advantage of by our farmers. Only a 
few are doing so, however. 

Prior to 1916, Walker Countians had 
the cattle tick as an excuse for not rais- 
ing pure bred cattle, and it was a good 
excuse, Purebred cattle couldn’t live 
in this tick infested region. They would 
die of cattle fever like poisoned rats. 

In 1916 the cattle tick was eradicated 
in Walker, and what is the excuse now? 
Lack of good pastures. Walker County 
farmers should consult the county agent 
about pastures, about what to sow and 
how to establish a good pasture.—The 
Mountain Eagle 7 


ERS IMMUNE UN RURAL ALABAMA 


outstanding 
on the 
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Health Problems of 307 Coffee 
County FSA Families Are Taken 
Care of by Medical Organization 


NOTE: Because of the interest and Plan was nothing more nor le t} 
because it may point the way to bet- contract practice, but they cor ie ‘tt 
ter medical service for rural Ala- is an expebiment I it \ ss huchase ; 
bamians, we present this article by it would be vanils banetielel: ane ve 


Dr. i L Gibson, Enterprise, written farmers participating, and would be of 
especially for This Month in Rural help to the doctors 
Alabama, ce 
Born The proble rf ice 
AY BOL GIHEON <1 | in of medical and hospi- 
A ,M. D. tul care for the low income farmer 1s 


HIE Farm Security Administration of vital importance to the South. In 


had been long organized in Coffee the past ten years, the econmic status 


County before W. L. MacArthur and ©! the tenant farmer has been such that 
other authorities of the organization Only emergency  sickne: received the 
realized that the rehabilitation of farm- benefit of niedical attention; and when 
ers could not be fully achieved until ‘SUch conditions arose, the doutor either 
some means of rehabilitating them phy- 4d to perform his services free or was 
ically was provided, very inadequately remunerated Under 

Che Farm Security Administration of- these circumstances, these people were 


fered these people a solution to their Déturally below par physically, and 
financial problem, making it possible  detinitely handicapped by their pl ysi 
for them to obtain the necessities; and  C#! condition. oie 
at the same time offering to them a Only one year" of thi ‘e-pay 
higher standard of living conditions All medical andstio pital care Tae PaLlaeee 
of this meant much to these farmers, but much to improve ‘ie pedi yee 
there was still the problem of medical people, Cooperating witl ine 
care that remained unsolved. Many of the county Hureesa have A s ted 

these people were handicapped physi- homes, instructing an e santé renee 
cally by chronic ailments and diseases, maintain sanitary eoRditinne ne : 
to the extent that they were unable to that many ot the dangers aR? 
do their work as it should be done spreading. might be AE ob, 
Despite the fact that they were in much they have Wacclinted i ie : aaa 
better condition financially than they these people so 
were before the «government took 
charge, they were not able to meet a 
large doctor’s or hospital bill. 


of these 
doctors, 


All of these efforts to raise the stand- 
ard of physical fitness of these Farm 
Security Administration clients have 
been welcomed by the clients themsel- 
ves. We cannot say that we have had 
one hundred percent cooperation from 
them, but that was not expected, Some 


In an effort to reach a solution to 
this problem, a medical representative 
of the Farm Security Administration 
came down to Coffee County. After a 
number of conferences with the offi- 
cials of the County Medical Society, a , 
ee es devised whereby medical ‘and ae RAY ta me ae rie of 
1ospital care would be made avails : sary : ‘ te Weeebrs of 
Pee) ere aes ve meee ieaite them are appreciative of the banetits 
acai creatipeatses Sba pata derived from the plan, and are eager to 
ohare nDheidoctors ats i a cooperate in an effort to make it suc- 

rs of the County Med- res Gi 

ical Society agreed to do the work on Seats 
a minimum fee basis. 

An organization was set up, known 


We believe that this second year will 
prove the feasibility of continuing this 


as the Coffee County Health Associa- perogauons Le exigency of the need 
tion. In each farmer's budget was in- or some. such plan. is felt by the: offi- 


cluded a loan of from eighteen to thirty clals of the Farm Security Administra- 
dollars, depending on the size of the Hon and the doctors. By a union of 
PariilysewhiohiwasucuteintehavmeadigHl their efforts, and the full cooperation of 
and hospital fund. It was decided that the clients, we feel that the outlook for 
the administrative expenses of the As- the suecess of the plan js bright. 
sociation should not exceed five percent 

of the fund. After deducting this, the 

remainder was then divided into two 


parts; two-thirds for medical care; one- Legume Believer 


third for hospital care. 


_ Both the medical and the hospital iioulaec Gewin, Demopolis, Marengo 
funds were divided into 12 equal parts, County, has found a way to grow plen- 
in order that the bills might be pre-  ‘Y ©f corn to feed his mules and to have 


sented and paid monthly. If the bills SMe for sale. He also has found a way 

presented exceeded the amount of the ‘ 8verage 650 pounds of lint cotton per 

monthly allotment,-the money would @€re. 

re pro-rated. If, during any month, How does he do it? The answer is 

ne bills were less than the allotment, simple. He plants an average of 350 is 
> peme 37° rae < ° - be ee C 

the remainder was held in the funds 400 acres of winter legumes each fall 


until the end of the year. At that time ar : eS fertili 

it would be used Peace on ie eb Sige SE ae dae 

that had not been settled in full. “Since Mr. Gewin started  planti 
During 1938, the first year of our or- Austrian winter peas in 1931 h : Po 

ganization, 307 families, with 1,650 per- creased his cotton and cotton Seeauatiog 


neue eres SEU OEG under this plan; until he now averages about 650 pounds 
91 visits were made to the homes; 1,717 of lint cotton and about 30 bushels 
visits were made to the offices of the corn per acre,” writes Cou t wee? Re 
doctors; 913 received medical care; and M. Jones. ge RAL Alc oes 
73 persons received hospital treatment. 
During 1989, there are 570 families, with 
approximately 2,900 in these families. 
Until recently, the medical profession 
has frowned upon contract practice, and 


“Before he started growing 
legumes he was producing an average 
of about 300 to 325 pounds of lint cot- 
ton and about 15 bushels of corn.” 
Mr. Gewin follows legumes with both 
as ned corn and cotton. He fertilizes his c 
ep Pa ee of its members are ar- with about 400 pounds of Pence 
tent it ypposition to any such ing legumes and does not side-dress 
plan. The members of the Coffee Coun- He uses no fertilizer for corn Sen 
ty Medical Society realized that this the legume crop SE eee 
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Cotton Season Provokes 
Interest in Bed Program 


OME cotton picking time, rural @ result of this cooperative work Har- 
Ge n of Alabama will go to work prove community life had been further 
on the second year of mattress making, developed and the people are able to 
a project that, strange to say, has put work together to a greater degree in 
cotton mattresses in homes that have problems of mutual interest, Tn the 
never before had them. Daney-Cochrane club Mrs. H. B. Han- 

Last year home demonstration club son, in reporting the mattress demon- 
members in every county in Alabama stration, says ‘My husband liked the 
went to training schools conducted by mattress so well that he kept the bed 
home demonstration agents, learned torn up, and my floor tracked up, show- 
how to make a mattress, and then went {Hg eh at mattress to everyone that came 
back home to show their neighbors how along, . . , 
to make a comfortable mattress for four “Elmore County went into the mat- 
to six dollars. tress making business in a big way and 

At the end of the year, 17,260 mat made 543 mattresses, Mrs. Lida Jones, 
tresses, each averaging 45 pounds of home demonstration agent, says that 
cotton, had been made by farm and these farm families estimate that they 
rural families of the State. Etna Mc- saved about $4,000.00. 
Gaugh, State home demonstration agent, 
said so many requests have been re- 
eeived by the county home agents for 
a continuation of this campaigne that it 
will be continued this year. 

But more has been added to it this 
year. An extra bed program has been 
started under the leadership of Nell 
Pickens, home management specialist 
of the State Extension Service, Home 
agents have been holding leadership 
schools and instruction classes to teach 
women how to make studio couches— 
in other words, laying the ground work Cottage cheese made from the curd 
for an extra bed program for rural of milk is not only valuable as a food 
homes of the State. but it can be used freely in cooking to 

Many Alabama rural homes are make other delicious and appetizing 
crowded and have to use the living dishes. 
room as a combination living room and Much of the protein of whole milk is 
bed room. The day bed gives this room retained in cottage cheese; thus, it is a 
a living room appearance and also fur- good source of this important body- 
nishes extra sleeping facilities. Every building material, The following recipes 
family needs to develop fine family for dishes which the whole family will 
life. The living room is the center of enjoy are suggested: 
family life. Here is the reading, music, Cottage-Cheese Casserole 
and recreation area for the family. 4 cup of medium white sauce 

“Mrs. A. L. MeWilliams, Red Rock 2 cups cottage cheese 


“More and more farm families are 
seeing the value and need of living at 
home in its broader aspect, The making 
of cotton mattresses, studio couches, 
day beds, and re-upholstery of all fur- 
niture, is just another way Alabama 
farm families are using cotton that is 
grown at home to make rural life 
richer,” says Miss McGaugh. 


Recipe for Fall 


home demonstration club leader in Col- 3 eggs 
bert County, said that when she made 1% teaspoon of salt 
an inner spring mattress for her own Add the white sauce to the well-beat- 


use that it started the work in her coun- en eggs. Add the salt and stir in the 
ty and that 200 mattresses were made cottage cheese. Turn the mixture into 
there last fall. She feels that more in- ~ g buttered casserole placed in a pan of 
terest will be seen this fall in the mat- hot water, and bake it in a moderate 
tress work because their home demon- over for 45 to 60 minutes. This makes 
stration club women have had a year to approximately six servings. 

plan for these better beds. Cottage-Cheese Soup 


“In Bullock County a home demon- 4 tablespoons of butter 
stration club woman who made three 1 tablespoon of grated onion 
mattresses says, ‘These are the best 4 cups of milk 
mattresses that I have had in my home 4 tablespoons of flour 
during the 30 years that I have been a 114 teaspoons of salt 
housekeeper. It is my intention this fall 2 cups of cottage cheese 
to make three more mattresses—thus Heat the butter and cook the onion 


giving a good mattress to each bed in in it until the onion is transparent. 
the home.’ This is the intention of Make a white sauce of the butter, flour, 
many more farm women this fall. Spec- salt, and milk, Add the cheese to the 
ial emphasis will be given the making of hot sauce and stir it until well blended. 
an extra bed for the family and work Serve the soup within 15 minutes, This 
will also be combined in making cot- serves six or seven persons. 
ton mattresses when needed, 

“In Conecuh County, Miss Vivian , 
Waters, the home demonstration agent, Dry Cleaning 
says that the fine workmanship done by 
the home demonstration club women in Home demonstration club lessons held 
making mattresses has been a real this year have been very helpful to the 
source of pride to all in the county. club women in our community, but the 
Again, the home demonstration prog- lessons on dry cleaning came just at the 
ram has answered a practical problem ight time to be most helpful. 


in homemaking for the Alabama farm This lesson was held in April and 
women, all of the winter clothes were ready to 
“Through the fine home demonstra- be cleaned and stored for the summer. 


tion leadership program conducted in Two regular community dry cleaning 
Pickens County 197 mattresses were half days were held where anyone who 
made, Mrs. T. H. Martin, president of wanted to could bring garments in for 
the Hargrove home demonstration club. the cleaning necessary. As a result of 
of 18 members, reports that their club this effort, 53 garments were cleaned 
made 47 mattresses last fall and win- ata saving of $24.75. 

ter, They had all day community meet- Mrs. Dewey Hataway, 

ings and combined work and play. As Kinston, Ala. 


Pretty soon women in every county of Alabama will begin the second year 
of a mattress making campaign, Shown above is Pauline Holland, home demon- 
stration agent in Blount County, with a group of women of that county and a 
mattress they made during last fall’s campaign. Home agents in all counties are 
laying plans for more and more mattresses this year with home grown cotton, 


Women Help Increase Income 
Through Curb Market Sales 
Of Many Farm-Home Products 


By ETNA MCGAUGH 

State Home Demonstration Agent 

VERY day is pay day for the farm 

family who lives at home. Farm 
families in Alabama are realizing this 
fact and are planting year around gar- 
dens, canning according to a budget, 
producing ample poultry, dairy prod- 
ucts and meat for home use. In addi- 
tion, surpluses are being converted into 
cash by marketing at the 16 curb mar- 
kets located throughout the State. In 
June alone farm families realized $40,- 
589.17 for the surplus products from the 
garden, orchard, dairy and _ poultry 
flock. The sales from January 1, 1939, 
show that $179,515.40 was made by sel- 
lers on the various curb markets. 

In Roanoke, Ala., in Randolph Coun- 
ty, through the cooperation of the Lions 
Club and other groups a $250.00 curb 
market was constructed for the use of 
the curb market. The fine cooperation of 
all these groups, both urban and rural, 
has resulted in ceveloping a fine outlet 
for surplus farm products for the rural 
people, as well as provided a high stan- 
dard product for the Roanoke consum- 
er. In discussing the market in Ran- 
dolph County, Mrs. L. H. Gross of 
Roanoke, Route 3, says “On the 14th of 
March, 1939, I joined the curb market 
at Roanoke, and I call it my lucky day. 
3ecause it gives me a small income that 
I never had before. Up-to-date I’ve sold 
$140.20. I specialize in fryers, cured 
ham, vegetables, dried fruits, canned 
products and cakes. I’ve made several 
improvements in my kitchen, bought 
rugs, some furniture, an oil stove, and 
a spring outfit, I feel like the curb mar- 
ket is a life saver to me.” 

Mrs. Warren Harlin, Roanoke, Ala., 
Route 2, another member of the curb 
market group in Randolph County says, 
“Cotton may .be king of the South’s 
farms, but meat is king of the Harlin’s 
farm. Why shouldn’t it be? It pays for 
shoes, clothes and fees for three high 
school girls, the wage hand depends on 
it for his pay, and even the old kitchen 
shines because of the meat sold at the 
curb market.” Mrs. Harlin sells sliced 
ham, bacon, ribs, fresh sausage and 
dressed poultry. Although the majority 
of her sales are from meat products, 
fresh vegetables are responsible for a 
part of the $332.31 sales made in about 
a year’s time. 

And market sales are building a home 
for Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Dunn, North- 


port, Ala, Mrs. Dunn sells her products 
in the ‘Tuscaloosa curb market, She 
finds that cut flowers along with her 
surplus vegetables have been the best 
money maker for her. This spring her 
flower sales have brought in about 
$170.85. As her sales accumulate she is 
drawing nearer her ambition to build a 
new home on a recently purchased 
farm. 

On July 11, 1939, the curb market in 
Madison County had its largest sales 
for a day. Two hundred sixty-five dol- 
lars and forty-six cents was taken in 
for surplus farm products. This extra 
cash, purchased necessities as well as 
many extras for these families. 

The Montgomery County curb market 
has grown from 12 market tables on the 
side walk into a big business, occupying 
a city lot with a well equipped market, 
which meets regulations as to sanita- 
tion and order, The 147 farm families 
who sell on this market now conduct 
a modern efficient business and can not 
be compared to its beginnig in 1927, 
with only 12 farmers selling on the 
market. The products are as varied as 
the interests of the farm people. Cut 
flowers of all kinds, garden products, 
fresh eggs and poultry, fruits, handi- 
crafts, cakes, breads, butter, nuts, wat- 
ermelons, are all to be found at the 
curb market. These curb market sel- 
lers have found that products of a good 
quality sell themselves. A better un- 
derstanding of both rural and urban 
problems has resulted from the fine as- 
sociations with city and country peo- 
ple. More and more the farm women 
who are availing themselves of the op- 
portunity to use the curb market prog- 
ram in the State are saying as Secre- 
tary H. C. Wallace, “that the cooperative 
way of life must prevail.” 

Many farm families’ lives have been 
enriched and their standard of living 
improved through the opportunity to 
sell on a curb market—products which 
otherwise would have been lost, due to 
no market. Farm families in 16 coun- 
ties in the State are $179,515.40 better 
off because of the curb market program 
sponsored by the Alabama Extension 
Service. 


Farfmers and their families make up 
approximately 24 per cent of the total 
population, but they receive only 11 per 
cent of the national income. 


Reo 
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2009 WOUND E EN RURAL ALABAMA 


The part k ol businessmen can play in improving farm conditions is clear 

evident in Lawrence County, Last year ame a 
clover project of 4-1 club and FFA boys. That this clover made 
Browth is evident from the above pictures. Shown at top is ie 
farm of ©. ©, Will, Route 2, Moulton, with J. E, Lee, vocational teacher 
Henderson, Lonnie Cen) - and BHugene Will standing in it. Below is ‘< att f4 

boys of Mount Hope in cnother field of the fine clover. en re 


Weekly Newspape 


the Cilizen’s Bank sponsored a crimson 
outstanding 
clover on the 
tobert 


rs of Alabama 


Give Attention to Agriculture 


In Comments on Farm Problems 


FERTILIZING FISH PONDS 


The fertilizing of private fish ponds 
may be beneficial but we do not believe 
it is necessary, for the present year at 
least, to fertilize the lakes and streams 
of this county. Ton after ton of the 
farmers’ high grade and expensive fer- 
tilizers have been washed into the va- 
rious streams and lakes and if the fer- 
tilizing of waters has the advantages 
which its sponsors claim, there should 
soon be some good fishing in these reg- 
jions.—The Clarke County Democrat. 


“XTRA BED PROGRAM 


An article in the farm section this 
week is headed “Extra Bed Program 
Launched in Alabama.” It used to be 
that farm homes always had an extra 
bed, They had to do away with them to 
keep their city relatives from roosting 
in them all summer.—Jasper Advertiser 


WINTER COVER CROPS 


It looks as, though Dale County farm- 
ers will be forced to double and treble 
their winter cover crops this year, The 
long period of rain has leached the 
sandy soil and much of the fertility of 
our lands has been lost. Cover crops 
over our farm lands this Fall and Win- 
ter, will go a long way to restoring their 
lost fertility —The Southern Star 


FAIR SHARE OF INCOME 


Farmers of this country do not receive 
their share of the national income; re- 
gardless of the cause the condition is 
unhealthy and should be remedied. 
The Chambers County News 


TAKE NO HOLIDAYS 


The cow, the sow and the hen work 
in rainy weather as well as fair weather. 
They take no holidays. 

Farmers who raise their own vege- 
lables, produce their milk and butter 
and eggs do not have to buy vitamins 
from a drug store. 

The wealth of Blount County will be 
doubled when the idle land is all utiliz- 


ed for pasture and woodland—Southern 
Democrat 


HE NEEDS LIVESTOCK 


The farmer who put up the sign 
“Don't walk on the grass, my cotton 
is under it” will probably wish that he 
had used the grass to graze stock on 
when time comes to market the cotton. 
—The Greenville Adyocate 


GOOD PASTURES NEEDED 


Alabama with its fine grazing lands in 
many parts of the State and long pas- 
ture seasons possesses advantages as a 
cattle raising state that should be taken 
advantage of by our farmers. Only a 
few are doing so, however. 

Prior to 1916, Walker Countians had 
the cattle tick as an excuse for not rais- 
ing pure bred cattle, and it was a good 
excuse, Purebred cattle couldn’t live 
in this tiek infested region, They would 
die of cattle fever like poisoned rats, 
In 1916 the cattle tick was eradicated 
in Walker, and what is the excuse now? 
Lack of good pastures, Walker County 
farmers should consult the county agent 
about pastures, about what to sow and 
how to establish a good pasture.—The 
Mountain Eagle : 
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Health Problems of 307 Coffee 
County FSA Families Are Taken 
Care of by Medical Organization 


NOTE: Because of the interest and plan was nothings more nor less the 
because it may point the way to bet- contract practice, but they eon tdered It 
ter medical service for rural Ala- as an experiment, If it ‘ ay Siavian i 
bamians, we present this article by it would be vastly snelicial ae the 
Dr. &. L. Gibson, Enterprise, written farmers participating ind Wout be it 
especially for This Month in Rural help to the doctors;.. ee 
Alabama, The problen i 

BY E, L, GIBSON, M. D. caine Geet aie ani 

Hk Farm Seeurity Administration of \ # Fe eetneaSaNih Th 

} c Vital importance to the South, In 

had been long organized in Coffee the past len years, the econmie status 
County before W. L. MacArthur and 0! the tenant farmer has been such that 
other authorities of the organization only emergency sickness received tHe 
realized that the rehabilitation of farm- benefit of medical attention; and when 
ers could not be fully achieved until such conditions arose, the doctor either 
ome means of rehabilitating them phy- id to perform his services free or was 
ically was provided, very, inadequately renunerated eter 
Che Farm Security Administration of- these circumstances, these people were 


fered these people a solution to their "éaturally below par physically, and 
financial problem, making it possible efinitely handicapped by their bhysis 
for them to obtain the necessities; and Cal condition, - 

at the same time offering to them a Only one year® of this pre-payme 

higher standard of living conditions All meclical and hospital care if haeises 
of this meant much to these farmers, but much to improve the Ranier a en 
there was still the problem of medical people, Cooperating v ith CE stor 
care that remained unsolved. Many of the county nurs have vis eatin 
these people were handicapped physi- homes, instructing these sr le Sai 
cally by chronic ailments and diseases, maintain eanitary, SRC aa 


these 


to the extent that they were unable to that many of the eee bs aie 
do their work as it should be done spreading: might Ae elimi Hewcenee 
Despite the fact that they were in much they have vacein ited; Te ae oe 
better condition financially than they these people dome EELS 
were before the «government took 
charge, they were not able to meet a 
large doctor’s or hospital bill, 

In an effort to reach a solution to 
this problem, a medical representative 
of the Farm Security Administration 
came down to Coffee County. After a 
number of conferences wi » offi- j 
teeeb ls peace ena Ae will call the doctor unnecessarily, and 
ivi eee Me a ielelyG ¥Y, 4 in other ways abuse the privi ges i 

i as devised whereby medical and the Association: b RY vileeee se 
ee ae cae would be made available them eae Pcie owas Pace 
or the clients of the Farm Securi sy] a ir ee yee Pete 
Administration for a nominal Saunt oer ee ane ae BUG eore Cnn ciate 
charge, The doctors of the County Med- ges ul, eae incag a ete eae UU 
ical Society agreed to do the work on SS aay 
a minimum fee basis. 


All of these efforts to raise the stand- 
ard of physical fitness of these Farm 
Security Administration clients have 
been welcomed by the clients themsel- 
ves, We cannot say that we have had 
one hundred percent cooperation from 
them, but that was not expected. Some 


We believe that this second year will 

oe oreen zeus was set up, known Ren ea: of continuing this 
as the Coffee County Health Associa- ~. Ue exigency of : 
tianenintonal mast ies: eae of some such plan is tt by be tee 
BERRA i ce cials of the Farm Securit ini 
ie t ; an of from eighteen to thirty tioneancitt 1 ‘ curity Administra- 
dollars, depending on the size 2 rf a6 sgoctore. By vaihunt 
family, whieh was -putiint a Beat their efforts, and the full eartian es 
and hospital fund. It was i the clients, we feel that 

spit j Sty GESUEG! Gone ies + We hat the outlook for 
the administrative expenses of the As- re success of the plan js bright. 
sociation should not exceed five percent 
of the fund. After deducting this, the 
remainder was then divided into tv 
VO 3} 

parts; two-thirds for medical care; one- Legume Believer 


third for hospital care, 


Both the medical and the hospital iioulae Gewin, Demopolis, Marengo 
funds were divided into 12 equal parts, County, has found'a way to grow plen- 
in order that the bills might be pre-  ‘Y of corn to feed his mules and to have 


sented and paid monthly. If the bills Some for sale. He also has found a wa 
presented exceeded the amount of the to average 650 pounds of lint caren es 
monthly allotment, the money would ®@¢re. Po 
be pro-rated. If, during any month, How does he do it? The answer i 
the bills were less than the allotment, simple. He plants an renee ein . 
the remainder was held in the funds 400 acres of winter femaniee = a 
until the end of the year. At that time, and then uses a good ; pegeler 


unl fertilizer or 
it would be used to apply on the bills his cotton pr tangs 


that had not been settled in full. “Since Mr. Gewin started  planti 
au 4 t Sté a ¥ 
During 1938, the first year of our or- Austrian winter peas in. 1931 Aa has ine 
ganization, 307 families, with 1,650 per- creased his cotton and cotton production 


RODE eres included under this plan; until he now averages about 650 pounds 
91 | visits were made to the homes; 1,717 of lint cotton and about 30 bushels of 
visits were made to the offices of the corn per acre,” writes Got t age a 
doctors; 913 received medical care; and M. Jones. “Before ha Cae 4 : Se is 
73 persons received hospital treatment. legumes he was Soddiaing a ee 
During 1939, there are 570 families, with of about 300 to 325 pow ag - int eae 
approximately 2,900 in these families. ton and about 15 buat Is eae Pe ae 

Until recently, the medical profession ee eee 


Mr, Gewin f ; i 
Jn Mr. Gewin follows leg 2S } 
has frowned upon contract practice, and Lint errigertit 


cc corn and cotton. He fertilizes his ec 

ay, Pareaae of its members are ar- with about 400 conan See ae 
lend ait 1eir opposition to any such ing legumes and does not side-dress 
plan, The members of the Coffee Coun- He uses no fertilizer on or. sien ince 
ty Medical Society realized that this the legume crop ; SERENE 
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Cotton Season Provokes 
Interest in Bed Program 


@ ME cotton picking time, rural 
women of Alabama will go to work 
on the second year of mattress making, 
a project that, strange {o say, has put 
cotton mattresses in homes that have 
mever before had them, 

Last year home demonstration club 
members in every county in Alabama 
went to training schools conducted by 
home demonstration agents, learned 
how to make a mattress, and then went 
back home to show their neighbors how 
to make a comfortable mattress for four 
to six dollars. 

At the end of the year, 17,260 mat- 
tresses, each averaging 45 pounds of 
cotton, had been made by farm and 
rural families of the State. Etna Mc- 
Gaugh, State home demonstration agent, 
said so many requests have been re- 
veived by the county home agents for 
au continuation of this campaigne that it 
will be continued this year. 

But more has been added to it this 
year. An extra bed program has been 
started under the leadership of Nell 
Pickens, home management specialist 
of the State Extension Service, Home 
agents have been holding leadership 
schools and instruction classes to teach 
women how to make studio couches— 
in other words, laying the ground work 
for an extra bed program for rural 
homes of the State. 

Many Alabama rural homes are 
crowded and have to use the living 
room as a combination living room and 
bed room. The day bed gives this room 
a living room appearance and also fur- 
nishes extra sleeping facilities. Every 
family needs to develop fine family 
life. The living room is the center of 
family life. Here is the reading, music, 
and recreation area for the family. 

“Mrs. A. L. MeWilliams, Red Rock 
home demonstration club leader in Col- 
bert County, said that when she made 
an inner spring mattress for her own 
use that it started the work in her coun- 
ty and that 200 mattresses were made 
there last fall. She feels that more in- 
terest will be seen this fall in the mat- 
tress work because their home demon- 
stration club women have had a year to 
plan for these better beds. 

“In Bullock County a home demon- 
stration club woman who made three 
mattresses says, ‘These are the best 
mattresses that I have had in my home 
during the 30 years that I have been a 
housekeeper. It is my intention this fall 
to make three more mattresses—thus 
giving a good mattress to each bed in 
the home.’ This is the intention of 
many more farm women this fall. Spec- 
ial emphasis will be given the making of 
an extra bed for the family and work 
will also be combined in making cot- 
ton mattresses when needed. 

“In Conecuh County, Miss Vivian 
Waters, the home demonstration agent, 
says that the fine workmanship done by 
the home demonstration club women in 
making mattresses has been a real 
source of pride to all in the county. 
Again, the home demonstration prog- 
ram has answered a practical problem 
in homemaking for the Alabama farm 
women, 

“Through the fine home demonstra- 
tion leadership program conducted in 
Pickens County 197 mattresses were 
made, Mrs. T. H. Martin, president of 
the Hargrove home demonstration club 
of 18 members, reports that their club 
made 47 mattresses last fall and win- 
ter. They had all day community meet- 
ings and combined work and play. As 


a result of this cooperative work Har- 
grove community life had been further 
developed and the people are able to 
work together to a greater degree in 
problems of mutual interest. In the 
Daney-Cochrane club Mrs. H, B. Han- 
son, in reporting the mattress demon- 
stration, says ‘My husband liked the 
mattress so well that he kept the bed 
torn up, and my floor tracked up, show- 
ing that mattress to everyone that came 
along.’ 

“Blmore County went into the mat- 
tress making business in a big way and 
made 543 mattresses. Mrs. Lida Jones, 
home demonstration agent, says that 
these farm families estimate that they 
saved about $4,000.00, 

“More and more farm families are 
seeing the value and need of living at 
home in its broader aspect. The making 
of cotton mattresses, studio couches, 
day beds, and re-upholstery of all fur- 
niture, is just another way Alabama 
farm families are using cotton that is 
grown at home to make rural life 
richer,” says Miss McGaugh. 


Recipe for Fall 


Cottage cheese made from the curd 
of milk is not only valuable as a food 
but it can be used freely in cooking to 
make other delicious and appetizing 
dishes. u 

Much of the protein of whole milk is 
retained in cottage cheese; thus, it is a 
good source of this important body- 
building material, The following recipes 
for dishes which the whole family will 
enjoy are suggested: 

Cottage-Cheese Casserole 

%, cup of medium white sauce 

2 cups cottage cheese 

3 eggs 

14 teaspoon of salt 

Add the white sauce to the well-beat- 
en eggs. Add the salt and stir in the 
cottage cheese, Turn the mixture into 
a buttered casserole placed in a pan of 
hot water, and bake it in a moderate 
over for 45 to 60 minutes. This makes 
approximately six servings. 

Cottage-Cheese Soup 

4 tablespoons of butter 

1 tablespoon of grated onion 

4 cups of milk 

4 tablespoons of flour 

114 teaspoons of salt 

2 cups of cottage cheese 

Heat the butter and cook the onion 
in it until the onion is transparent. 
Make a white sauce of the butter, flour, 
salt, and milk. Add the cheese to the 
hot sauce and stir it until well blended. 
Serve the soup within 15 minutes. This 
serves six or seven persons, 


Dry Cleaning 


Home demonstration club lessons held 
this year have been very helpful to the 
club women in our community, but the 
lessons on dry cleaning came just at the 
right time to be most helpful. 

This lesson was held in April and 
all of the winter clothes were ready to 
be cleaned and stored for the summer. 
Two regular community dry cleaning 
half days were held where anyone who 
wanted to could bring garments in for 
the cleaning necessary, As a result of 
this effort, 53 garments were cleaned 
‘at a saving of $24.75. 

Mrs. Dewey Hataway, 
Kinston, Ala. 


Pretty soon women in every county of Alabama will begin the second year 
of a mattress making campaign, Shown above is Pauline Wolland, home demon- 
stration agent in Blount County, with a group of women of that county and a 
mattress they made during last fall’s campaign. Home agents in all counties are 
laying plans for more and more mattresses this year with home grown cotton, 


Women Help Increase Income 


Through Curb Market Sales 
Of Many Farm-Home Products 


By ETNA MCGAUGH 
State Home Demonstration Agent 


aia day is pay day for the farm 
family who lives at home. Farm 
families in Alabama are realizing this 
fact and are planting year around gar-~ 
dens, canning according to a budget, 
producing ample poultry, dairy prod- 
ucts and meat for home use. In addi- 
tion, surpluses are being converted into 
cash by marketing at the 16 curb mar- 
kets located throughout the State. In 
June alone farm families realized $40,- 
589.17 for the surplus products from the 
garden, orchard, dairy and _ poultry 
flock. The sales from January 1, 1939, 
show that $179,515.40 was made by sel- 
lers on the various curb markets. 

In Roanoke, Ala., in Randolph Coun- 
ty, through the cooperation of the Lions 
Club and other groups a $250.00 curb 
market was constructed for the use of 
the curb market. The fine cooperation of 
all these groups, both urban and rural, 
has resulted in ceveloping a fine outlet 
for surplus farm products for the rural 
people, as well as provided a high stan- 
dard product for the Roanoke consum- 
er. In discussing the market in Ran- 
dolph County, Mrs. L. H. Gross of 
Roanoke, Route 3, says “On the 14th of 
March, 1939, I joined the curb market 
at Roanoke, and I call it my lucky day. 
3ecause it gives me a small income that 
I never had before. Up-to-date I've sold 
$140.20. 1 specialize in fryers, cured 
ham, vegetables, dried fruits, canned 
products and cakes. I’ve made several 
improvements in my kitchen, bought 
rugs, some furniture, an oil stove, and 
a spring outfit. I feel like the curb mar- 
ket is a life saver to me.” 

Mrs. Warren Harlin, Roanoke, Ala., 
Route 2, another member of the curb 
market group in Randolph County says, 
“Cotton may .be king of the South’s 
farms, but meat is king of the Harlin’s 
farm. Why shouldn’t it be? It pays for 
shoes, clothes and fees for three high 
school girls, the wage hand depends on 
it for his pay, and even the old kitchen 
shines because of the meat sold at the 
curb market.” Mrs. Harlin sells sliced 
ham, bacon, ribs, fresh sausage and 
dressed poultry. Although the majority 
of her sales are from meat products, 
fresh vegetables are responsible for a 
part of the $332.31 sales made in about 
a year’s time. 

And market sales are building a home 
for Mr. and Mrs, H. M, Dunn, North- 


port, Ala, Mrs. Dunn sells her products 
in the Tuscaloosa curb market. She 
finds that cut flowers along with her 
surplus vegetables have been the best 
money maker for her. This spring her 
flower sales have brought in about 
$170.35. As her sales accumulate she is 
drawing nearer her ambition to build a 
new home on a recently purchased 
farm, 

On July 11, 1939, the curb market in 
Madison County had its largest sales 
for a day. Two hundred sixty-five dol- 
lars and forty-six cents was taken in 
for surplus farm products. This extra 
cash, purchased necessities as well as 
many extras for these families. 

The Montgomery County curb market 
has grown from 12 market tables on the 
side walk into a big business, occupying 
a city lot with a well equipped market, 
which meets regulations as to sanita- 
tion and order. The 147 farm families 
who sell on this market now conduct 
a modern efficient business and can not 
be compared to its beginnig in 1927, 
with only 12 farmers selling on the 
market. The products are as varied as 
the interests of the farm people. Cut 
flowers of all kinds, garden products, 
fresh eggs and poultry, fruits, handi- 
crafts, cakes, breads, butter, nuts, wat- 
ermelons, are all to be found at the 
curb market. These curb market sel- 
lers have found that products of a good 
quality sell themselves. A better un- 
derstanding of both rural and urban 
problems has resulted from the fine as- 
sociations with city and country peo- 
ple. More and more the farm women 
who. are availing themselves of the op- 
portunity to use the curb market prog- 
ram in the State are saying as Secre- 
tary H. C. Wallace, “that the cooperative 
way of life must prevail.” 

Many farm families’ lives have been 
enriched and their standard of living 
improved through the opportunity to 
sell on a curb market—products which 
otherwise would have been lost, due to 
no market. Farm families in 16 coun- 
ties in the State are $179,515.40 better 
off because of the curb market program 
sponsored by the Alabama Extension 
Service. 


Farfners and their families make up 
approximately 24 per cent of the total 
population, but they receive only 11 per 
cent of the national income, 
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Peaches Are 
Good 30-Year 
Cash Crop 


HE most successful peach grower 
ih in the Birmingham area is B. F. 
Stripp, Route 2, Warrior, says County 
Agent J. L. Liles. Mr, Stripp has an 80- 
acre farm with 84 acres in cultivation. 
He grows five acres of cotton each 
yeur and enough corn and hay and 
other farm product for the farm 
needs 

For 30 years Mr. Shipp has been 
growing peaches as a main cash erop, 
During that time he says that he has 
had only two complete failures. His farm 
is well suited to peach growing, having 
an ideal soil and air drainage sufficient 
to prevent frequent frost damage, 

Mr. Shipp has eight acres in his peach 
orchard, or approximately 800 trees, 
consisting of the following varieties: 
Mayflower, Red Bird, Carman, Early El- 
berta, Belle of Georgia, Elberta, Hale, 
Halburta, and Burbank’s July Peach. 
The trees in this orchard show that they 
have had excellent care. Mr, Shipp says 
that he never lets his trees suffer for 
attention. He follows a_ strict spray 
schedule and cultivates his tre just 
as though they were a crop of any oth- 
er kind, All the trees look healthy and 
Vigorous. “There was a fine crop of 
fruit this year on Mr. Shipp’s trees and 
he sold some of the prettiest peaches 
one would ever expect to see,” Mr. 
Liles says. “Needless to say he will make 
a nice profit this year on his eight-acre 
peach orchard. It shows that good 
peaches can be grown in this area when 
#iven the proper attention and the site 
is suitable for peach growing.” 


ECONOMIC BALANCE 


(Continued from Page One) 
agriculture, In so doing no unfairness to 
agriculture was intended, I presume, by 
either labor or industry. 

This advantage for industry and labor 
has been at the expense of agriculture. 
It was so severe that in 1932 farmers, 
who then constituted 25 per cent of the 
total population of the United States, 
received only 11 per cent of the na- 
tional income, which was very low that 

. year. Consequently, farmers were al- 
most out of the market for the products 
of industry and labor. Factories were 
forced to close and millions of laborers 
found themselves in idleness and in dis- 
tress. 

The practice on the part of industry 
of maintaining its price structure and 
varying production while agriculture 
maintains and permits prices to fluc- 
tuate bring about maladjustments 
which are well known. In the period 
from 1929 to 1932 the price of farm ma- 


chinery, for example, declined approx 
imately 10 per cent while the average 
of farm prices declined 52 per cent; and 
cotton 67 per cent. Yet farm production 
was maintained 

But all were in distre All had come 
face to face with the fact that this na- 
tion can’t be prosperous unless agricul- 
ture, industry, and labor are all pros- 
perous, It may appear prosperous for a 
time as it did in the twenties but 
whenever this occurs the day of cruel 
and almost merciless reckonihg will 
come as it did in 19380, 1931, 1932, and 
1933 which we all remember too well. 

Further disparity is revealed by of- 
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Here's some good feed—oats—that can 
be produced on every Alabama farm to 
make up for the shortage of corn to be 
common in Alabama this year. The 
State Extension Service believes a 
program of three acres of oats to the 
plow will solve some of the winter 
grazing and feed problems on the 
farms. 


Crimson Clover 


Before many weeks have passed it 
Will be time to plant crimson clover, the 
crop that builds soil, produces a good 
crop of: seed, and has such a_ pretty 
flower that the wives of farmers grow- 
ing it have planted plots in the flower 
garden and in the yard. 

Here's a little report about what Os- 
cal Faulkner, Bear Creek, Marion 
County, is doing to spread crimson 
clover plantings in his county. Last fall 
he purchased a combine on a coopera- 
tive loan plan with the Farm Security 
Administration. In spite of bad weather 
he harvested approximately 10,000 
pounds of clover seed this past spring 
Since he has purchased the combine 
neighboring farmers see how they can 
get their seed harv 
ready stated their intention of planting 
a much larger acreage, says W. P. Whit- 
lock, county agent. 


sted und have al- 


ficial records which show that agricul- 
tural prices are now a little under what 
, were in 1910-14 when conditions 


aid to be about in balance. Whole- 


sale commodity prices are now 113 per 


cent of that period and ges 207 per 


cent With agricultural purchasing 
power at its present level it is not pos- 
ible to maintain capacity employment 
with wages. at 207 per cent of the 1910- 
14 level. Consequently, about 10,000,000 
people are either unemployed except on 
relief work or working part time with 


low annual income 

Additional evidence that economic 
conditions are not yet in balance is the 
fact that in 1938 the agricultural in- 
come was only 11.4 per cent of the to- 
tal, although 26 per cent of the gain- 
fully-employed people were working 
on farms. Yet the agricultural income 
of 19388 was about double that of 1932. 
Furthermore, American farmers in 1938 
produced 19 per cent more than they 
produced in 1929, while industry in 19- 
38 reduced production 5 per cent below 
the 1929 output. 

While conditions have improved they 
are not yet in balance; and we may ex- 
pect economic distress and big relief 
rolls until they are in approximate bal- 
ance with all prosperous. There is no 
other way out, no other way to sound 
prosperity i 
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~ Home Beautification and Curb 


Market Projects Benefit Two 
Of State’s Leading Club Women 


By MRS. ED STRICKLER 
Tanner Williams, Mobile County 


UST before our home demonstration 

J club organized, my husband and I 
buill a new house and since then, the 
club and Bernice Pruett, home agent, 
have been a continual source of infor- 

ition to us with our problems. Our 
greatest problem was landscaping. As 
you know, to beautify a place is no 
nall task 

Our white bungalow is located among 
tall, stately pines, on a rolling hill ap- 
proximately 700 feet from the main 
road. A white picket fence marks the 
line between the 45-foot yard space and 
open distance to the road. This open 
pace will be beautified next year. 

fhe shrubbery around the house is 
a variety of evergreens, A screen of na- 
tive plants and trees with an irregu- 
lar row of low growing shrubs in front 
encircles the yard. Some 225 trees and 
shrubs have been planted, The carpet 
grass is lawn, There are two flower beds 
for rose bushes and two beds for cut 
flowers and one mixed bulb bed placed 
at the most attractive spots of the yard. 

The most unusual feature of the yard 
is the sunken outdoor living room on 
the hillside, bordered by petunias, as 
they remain green the year around, and 
marked at two corners by concrete 
forms containing ivy. This living room 
is sod in grass and will be screened in 
the back by evergreens to obstruct the 
view of the orchard. Beyond the living 
room is the low place we are working 
on to convert into a lake for fish. The 
lake will be banked with rocks and 
flowers and promises to be quite pret- 
ty 

The orchard and vegetable garden are 
conveniently located but cannot be 
seen in the view from the house after 
the trees and shrubs have grown taller. 
The orchard and garden are planted in 
native fruit trees and vegetables which 
are growing nicely. 


By MRS. ED SMART 
Pike County 
| BEGAN my experience with the curb 


market about ten or twelve years ago 


when Miss Eula Hester organized the 
ivst Pike County curb market. Since 
hat time curb markets have proved a 
most enjoyable and profitable exper- 
lence for me. 

The first few months of our curb 
market days were marked with many 
amusing incidents. It was an entirely 

w experience for everyone, sellers and 


{ 
’ 


customers, from both a business and soc- 
ial standpoint, and naturally many 
blunders were made. It did not take 
mg though to smooth out the many 
problems which arose and soon every- 
one began to accept the curb market 
as an established county organization 
rather than the short lived experiment 
many thought it would be. 

From a social standpoint, curb mar- 
ket has been a constant source of pleas- 
ure for me. At all times it has presented 
the opportunity for me to make a char- 
acter study of people from every sta- 
tion of life and to become more closely 
sociated with the people of my home 


county. 

From a business standpoint, I have 
tined much through experience and 
y sales have contributed much to the 
amily income. In the early years of 


{ 


our organization my sales averaged 


from $10.00 to $15.00 each market day, 
making my income from curb market 
about $100 to $150 each month, In those 
days, I remember, prices were much 
higher than now, Butter was 50 cents 
per pound, eggs 50 cents per dozen, fry- 
ers 385 cents per pound, compared to 


95 


prices now of 30 cents, 20 cents, and 
cents respectively, on the same products 
Price differences on other products 
closely compare to these, Because of 
the problems of lower prices and insect 
control, my sales for the past few years 
have been much lower, (about $10.00 
each week) but still enough to help 
greatly with household expenses 


For several years the money made at 


curb market played an important part 
in giving my three daughters a_ high 
school and colleze education. At other 
times, the money from curb market has 
been used for many different purposes 
ranging from general household expen- 
ses to the purchasing of an automobiie. 

I think that I may truly say that the 
curb market has filled an important 
place in my life from a social as well as 
business standpoint 


Farmers Try 


To Obtain All 
New Ideas 


Ns notion that American farmers 
fell into an unprogressive rut dur- 
ing the depression is dispelled by the re- 
sults of.personal interviews with 32,000 
farmers in 35 states, which disclosed 
that farmers are more eager to learn 
and to use the latest scientific farming 
methods than they were in the boom 

1928. 
year more than 53 per cent of 
the farmers attended meetings or dem- 
onstrations held by their county agents, 
and more than 28 per cent made the 
long drive to their State experiment sta- 
tion farms and fields for up-to-date 
pointers on advanced farming. 

Alertness at these meetings is testified 
to by farmers’ answers to the question, 
“Did you get information of practical 
value from the meetings or demonstra- 
tions attended?” Fifty-four per cent of 
t e who attended reported learning 
furming practices which proved valu- 
able to them in dollars and cents. Ter 
years ago, the number who said the 
information was helpful was only 34 
per cent. That 92 per cent of the farm- 
evs reported using fertilizer of some 
kind is also indicative of their general 


acceptance of good farming methods. 

The increase in desire for better 
farming is credited to a general awak- 
ening to the fact that better farming 
pays dividends in higher yields and 
quality products. The farmers’ recog- 
nition of this is in a large measure due 
to newspapers, magazines, and reliable 
sources of farm information, both pub- 
lic and private, which during the past 
ten years, more than ever before, have 
dramatized and presented the value of 
improved farming practices. 


Shepherds say that sheep respond to 
a dark colored collie dog better than 
to a white collie, 
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Alabama soils need a dose of soda water say an agronomist and a soil 


chemist at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. J. C, Lower 


agronomist of the 


extension service, and James A. Naftel, soil chemist of the experiment station, say 


that practically all soils of the S 


ate need lime which acts on soil the same way 


that soda water or bicarbonate acts on an acid condition of the body. Shown above 
is Mr. Naftel in the green house at Auburn checking some of the cotton plants on 
which experimental work with lime has been conducted. Details of their recom- 
mendations are enclosed in a bulletin just published by the Extension Service. 
Copies may be obtanied by writing the Extension Service at Auburn. 


Dadeville Area Experiments Show 


Rye Grass Will Help Check Soil 
Erosion When Planted With Legumes 


NEW use has been found for Italian 
A... grass. Planted with winter le- 
gumies it will help check soil erosion and 
at the same time will not interfere with 


the stand or growth of the legumes. 
; in the Dade- 


Field trials on 12 far 
ville erosion control demonstration area 
show that the rye grass and winter le- 
gumes make a good team and check 
erosion for a much longer period than 
do winter legumes when planted alone. 
Agronomists of the Soil Conservation 
Service have observed that they work 
together as follows 

Winter legumes, planted in the fall, 
grow very slowly until the weather 
warms up in the spring, They do not 
produce a_ satisfactory cover until 
March and when turned under they de- 
cay rapidly and leave little or no or- 
ganic material in the soil to aid in 


® 
erosion. control. E 


Rye grass, on the other, hand, grows 
during the winter months and produces 
an effective sod earlier than winter le- 
gumes. When turned under, the grass 
tops and roots decay slowly. The le- 
gume-grass combination, therefore, pro- 
duces a more effective sod for erosion 
control. 

In the field trials in the Dadeville 
area, the general practice was to seed 
legumes broadcast and ridge them in 


“with a sesoter and wing. Several dif- 


ferent winter legumes were used in the 
tria's, but Austrian winter peas, the 
winter legume generally sown in that 
section, was used in most cases. Rye 
grass was seeded without covering af- 
ter the winter lesumes had been seed- 
ed, at a rate of 10 pounds of rye grass 
and 30 pounds of legume seed per acre. 

That the combination with rye grass 
was very effective in controlling eros- 
ion was indicated by the fact that there 

‘ve approximately twice as many rills 


in the terrace intervals planted to le- 


gume alone as in the interval planted 
» legumes and grass in combination. 
Depth of the silt in the terrace chan- 
nels was also greater in the terrace 
channel below winter legumes alone. 


lt Pays Hog 
Farmers to 
Keep Records 


T pays to keep records on farming 
| operations, according to Larry Ulmer, 
manager of the W. M. Spencer, Jr., hog 
farm at Gallion in Marengo County. 

Mr. Ulmer keeps accurate records on 
litters of pigs farrowed by each sow. 
His records show the number of pigs 
farrowed by each sow, number pigs 
weaned, pounds of feed fed to sow and 
pigs during suckling period, average 
weight per pig in litter, pounds feed per 
pound of gain on pigs, and the cost per 
pound of gain. 

Mr. Ulmer has been able to draw 
some definite conclusions from the rec- 
ords that he has kept. For example, his 
records show that he got the most eco- 
nomical production from purebred and 
high grade sows bred to purebred boars 
each of 30 sows on the farm and on the 
He has purebred boars of Duroc Jersey 
and Poland China breeds and he breeds 
his sows in such a way as to produce 
pigs for market that are crosses of the 
two breeds. By having the record he 
can cull out the unprofitable sows. 

Mr. Ulmer follows experiment station 
recommendations in working out his 
hog program. He plants oats in the fall 
for winter grazing; in the early spring 
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If Dairying Income in Alabama 


Is Raised Additional Markets, 
Bigger Herds Must Be Provided 


if cash income from dairying is to be 
| increased in Alabama additional mar- 
kets must be provided and dairy herds 
of the State increased. So says F. W. 
Burns, extension dairyman of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, 

Burns says that last year Alabama's 
115,000 dairy cows produced $28,665,000 
805,000 worth 
dairy products were sold during the 
year. Of thi imount, $3,370,000 was 


vorth of milk but only $ 


for fluid milk and cream sold retail by 
,870,000 was 
btnined from the sale of wholesale 


dairymen, An additional $ 


to cheese plants and condenseries 
Only $576,000 was received for cream 
old to creameries and $989,000 for the 
ale of country butter. At present many 
farmers are selling low-grade country 
butter to local buyers for as little 
nine cents per pound, This low price is 
bound to discourage any farmer from 
increasing his herd 
Burns i advocating a cream station in 


Sweet Potatoes 


Alabama is one of the leaders in the 
production of sweet potatoes. Yet few 
are shipped out of the State and hund- 
reds of farm families are not able to 
keep the potatoes for their own use. 

Here are a few tips from Lyle 
Brown, horticulturist of the Alabama 
Extension Service, that will help you 
keep the potatoes for sale at a later date. 

1. Handle potatoes with extreme care 
in digging and picking up. Do not 
bruise. 

2. Do not leave potatoes in*the hot sun 
over 30 minutes or in the field over- 
night. 

3. Grade potatoes in the field and 
place in crates gently. Do not throw in- 
to “heap” rows. 

4. Immediately after digging move po- 
tatoes to weathertight storage house 
wheresthey can be held until ready for 
market. Temperature—maintain tem- 
parature at 80 to 85 degrees from 10 
days to three weeks. In wet weather the 
full three weeks are necessary for cur- 
ing 

5. The least handling possible will in- 
sure better keeping of sweet potatoes 


Good Grooming 


' 
Every woman wants to look her best, 
and women on the farm have very lit- 
tle cash to spend to help improve their 
personal appearance. A discussion on 
the making of face and tooth powders 
seemed especially appealing to the wom- 
en of Pine Level community since 34 
boxes were made. This was a saving of 
$27.20, and the women have expressed 
themselves as liking it very much. 
Mrs. Claude Bailey, 
Elba, Ala., Route 2 


he sows Korean and common lespedeza 
on the oats which furnish grazing until 
peanuts are ready. He also has suffi- 
cient soybeans to supplement the lespe- 
deza. The spring pigs are fattened on 
peanuts and the fall pigs are finished 
out with peanuts and corn. He markets 
two litters per year from each sow. 


every county and the providing of rolling 
tores to pick up cream instead of but- 
ter, The farmer would receive twice as 
much for his cream as he is now re- 
ceiving from his butter, 

“Local businessmen should be vitally 
interested in this phase of livestock de- 
velopment because it reaches practical- 
ly every farmer who has increased his 
pasture and feed and is now looking for 
uo new use for this additional feed,” 
Burns said, “A unit of five good dairy 
cows and either one brood sow or 100 
hens will provide a gross income of 
from $875 to $475 per year and will 
provide a market for the home-grown 
pasture and feed,” 

Burns gives detailed instruction on 
this new dairy procedure in a bulletin, 
“Cream Dairying Suggestion,” just is- 
sued by the 


tension Service. Copies 
may be obtained free of charge ‘from 
the Alabama Extension Service, Au- 
burn 


Good Farmers 


Etowah County 4-H club boys are 
pretty good farmers, says J. J. Young, 
assistant county agent. Not only are they 
making money on their projects but 
they are making adult farmers scratch 
their heads to see why the youngsters 
are beating then on yields 

Club members, through their projects, 
were among the first to popularize win- 
ter cover crops, better varieties, the use 
of more and better fertilizers. They con- 
tinue to lead the county farmers in 
yields. Last year, reports Young, 70 per 
cent of the 4-H corn and cotton projects 
were of new recommended varieties as 
compared to 55 per cent for the entire 
county, Club members used an average 
of 450 pounds of 6-8-4 or its equivalent 
per acre as compared to 350 pounds used 
by the farmers of the county. Club 
members used an average of 150 pounds 
of nitrate of soda side dressing for corn 
for the past two years: In 1937 club 
members harvested 1,240 pounds of seed 
cotton and 30.8 bushels of corn per acre 
while adult farmers were getting a yield 
of 685 pounds of cotton and 13.3 bush- 
els of corn. In 1938 club members gath- 
ered an average of 1,300 pounds of 
cotton and 14 bushels of corn harvested 
by farmers. 


MARKET FOR THE BEST 


The Progress ‘would impress on the 
farmers of Autauga County and espec- 
ially those who grow truck crops for 
sale, that there is always a market for 
the best. Those farmers who raise 
strawberries, peaches, watermelons, 
vegetables, or even livestock, may rest 
assured that there will be a market for 
their products if they grow the best. 
One thing the truck farmer is learning 
is that the value of his product is in- 
creased to the extent of its attractive 
appearance as it reaches the market. 

Autauga County soils can produce as 
fine produce and livestock as can be 
found anywhere. Where there are at 
present only marked instances of un- 
usual productions, in both quality and 
size, these instances are growing to be 
more frequent. We hope that it won’t 
be many years until “the best” will be 
the rule on the farms of Autauga.—The 
Prattville Progress 


Time Is Ripe for Beef Cattle 
Conversion Which Bids Fair to 


Alter South’s Farm 


for the beef cattle 


System 


ves best results if limited to half of 


time 1 ripe 
i hat Wed the ration, 
‘ ehich is revolutionizing é ett: 
conversion which is revolt 5 Ground grain sorghum heads and 


agriculture in the South. Beef cattle 
should they, 


but a eombination of the two is bound 
from the Southern 


will not displace cotton, not 


to clear many a cloud 
skies 

With this introduction, the American 
Hereford Journal recently devoted a 
section to Southern beef cattle, with ar- 
ticles by Southern livestock leaders 
stressing improvement in beef quality 
es of the South for cattle. 

Among advantages listed by several 
livestock leaders was the availability 
of protein-rich cottonseed meal and 
to supplement pastures, grains and 
_In the beef feed los, cake and 


and advantag' 


cake, 
roughages 
meal frequently is fed in excess of pro- 
needs as a source of energy and 


tein 
as a substitute for grain when grain 
Cos - much as or more than meal or 


cake, 

Knowledge of the relative value of 
leading Southern feeds is essential for 
their efficient and economical use, 
livestock leaders agree. 

Wheat is comparable to corn 1n feed 
value, but must be coarsely ground and 


Cherokee Is 
Forging Ahead 


With Program 


B like to keep up with what our 
We an are doing, around the 
the country. But it’s 
especially heartening to hear stories 
about farmers in other parts of Ala- 
1 who’ve overcome difficulties and 


corner, even over 


bameé S 
really seem to be making a go of their 
farms. And when the success story 1s 


whole county—well, then it’s 


about a ; 
to sit up and take notice. 


really time 

That’s just the kind of story we have 
for you today—one about a whole coun- 
ty. ‘Cherokee County is forging ahead 
in workstock production and many oth- 
er improved farm practices this year. 
This statement is backed up by the fact 
that farmers of Cherokee County now 
own 322 brood mares, four jacks and 
one stallion, County Agent Earl Solo- 
mon says that many of those mares are 
being bred this year. 

Already, colts are running around the 
in pretty big numbers. In fact, 


county 
last year and they're 


60 were dropped 
expecting the number to be twice as 
large in 1939. 

Not only are the farmers entering in- 
to this “produce your Own workstock”’ 
movement—but 4-H boys are getting 
the idea too. Jack Livingston, a 4-H’er 
of Centre, bought two colts in the fall 
of 1938 and is growing them out and 
breaking them in as a club project 
These colts are making splendid prog- 
ress and Jack is learning a good lesson 
in livestock production. 

Besides raising more horses’ and 
mules, Cherokee County farmers are 
branching out into other fields of im- 
proved farming. Since last fall, they’ve 
established 13 purebred swine herds in 
the county, ranging in size from one 
gilt to three and four and a boar. 

The increased number of farm ani- 


ground ear corn with shueks are about 
equal in feeding value, but one-fifth to 
one-fourth more should be fed to get 


the grain equivalent of shelled corn or 
threshed grain sorghums, 

Onts are ideal for breeding cattle and 
growing calves. In the fattening ration 
oats are satisfactory only during the 
first part of the feeding period, 

Cane molasses often is the cheapest 
ouree of carbohydrates in the South, 
giving best results when used to replace 
not more than half of the grain. 

Low-protein roughages of similar va- 
lue for beef cattle are: Johnson grass 
hay, prairie hay, cottonseed hulls, cane 
hay, sorghum fodder and grass hays. 
Legume hays constitute the most com- 
monly-fed high-protein roughages. 

Good pastures are the foundation for 
the successful production of beef cattle 
and other livestock. Good pastures, sup- 
plemented with grain and cottonseed 
cake or meal, or cottonseed cake alone, 
make an economical means of main- 
taining or fattening cottle. 


mals calls for more feed—so several 
farmers have made plantings of crim- 
son clover, that very satisfactory win- 
ter legume. In fact there was over 
500 acres of crimson clover saved for 
seed this year in Cherokee County. You 
see, this clover will make seed under 
adverse weather conditions. E. V. El- 
lis, a farmer who lives near Centre, had 
50 acres from which he saved seed, An- 
oaher farmer, R. P. Snead of the Key 
Community, planted over 100 acres of 
crimson clover and saved at least 25 
acres for seed. 


Helpful Home Hints 


1. Marks on furniture—The white 
marks made by liquids on varnished 
surfaces can often be removed if rub- 
bed at once with a cut lemon or a little 
vinegar. Then rinse off with clear water 
and polish dry. Marks made by bumps 
on dark polished furniture may be cov- 
ered with iodine and then polishing. 

9». Broken glassware—Melted alum 
better than glue for mending glassware. 


It holds well and does not show. 

3. To remove wall paper—Make a so- 
lution of one tablespoon of saltpeter to 
one gallon of water, Apply freely to the 
paper with a brush. Several applications 
may be necessary. Keep the water hot. 

4. Wall paper paste—A good wall pa- 
per paste can be made by mixing two 
parts of water with three parts of flour, 
by measure. Stir until lumps are gone 
and then boil for 10. minutes; stirring 
well, When cool, mix in two tablespoons 
of powdered alum for each gallon of 
paste. 

5. To clean silver—Always place in 
hot suds immediately after use, Then dry 
with soft cloth. If it does tarnish, cover 
with sour mill for half an hour, then 
wash and dry. 


DON’T BLAME THEM 


The farmers are really in bad shape 
this year from too much rain—so don’t 
say that they are crying “wolf” at the 
door unnecessarily—The Montgomery 


Weekly 


° 
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RAE MY 
NS Ay Fe 


A big boost to Alabama’s Black Belt beef cattle industry came recently when 
more than 150 buyers and agricultural workers of other Southeastern states spent 
three days in making a tour of the section. Buyers were anxious to place orders 
but had trouble finding enough animals. 

Shown above at top is the group “talking business” with farmers at a barbe- 
cue and at bottom the out-of-state group is seen looking over some of the ani- 
mals at the Black Belt Experiment Station at Marion Junction, K. G. Baker, 


superintendent of the station, is shown in the inset. 


From Here 


‘OVER 3,000 MEMBERS 


The Tuscaloosa County Farm Bu- 
reau has a membership of 3,122, the 
largest county membership on record 
in the State. Montgomery County is 
second with 2,050 members, Choctaw 
third with 1,350 and Monroe fourth 
with 1,310. The state membership is 


22,445, 


BETTER COTTON 


Alabama ranked at the bottom in 1929 
with only two and one-half per cent of 
the cotton crop 15/16 inch and longer. 
In 1938, 63.6 per cent of the crop was of 
the better length staple, bringing an 
additional one million dollars to grow- 


ers. 
SILK WORMS 


About 5,000 mulberry seedlings and 
about 2,000 silk worms recently arrived 
at Atmore, Ala., to be used in starting 
silk production at the State prison farm. 
A total of 20,000 mulberry seedlings are 
to be planted on 40 acres. While the 
mulberry trees are getting started the 
silk worms are being fed on white and 
black mulberry leaves borrowed in the 
Atmore area. 


SIX-MAN COMMITTEE 


Two new members have been added 
to the Alabama AAA committee, mak- 
ing it a six-man committee instead of 
five, The new members are J. M. Jones, 
New Market, Madison County farmer, 


And There 


and Henry J. Whittle, Jacksonville, Cal- 
houn County farmer. Other members of 
the committee are T. H. Martin, Gordo, 
chairman; L. S. Fluker, Livingston; W. 
B. Crawley, Banks; and P. O. Davis, di- 
rector, Alabama Extension Service. The 
committee meets twice a month at Au- 
burn and passes on matters appealed to 
it by county committees and forms the 
policies under which the AAA work is 
conducted in the State. 


$26,287,619 PAYMENTS 


During the year, ending July 1, Ala- 
bama farmers were paid $26,287,619 in 
conservation and adjustment payments. 
Of this amount $15,596.06 were 1938 
Agricultural Conservation payments and 
$10,691,320.27 were adjustment pay- 
ments. 


FRIED CHICKEN 


Fried chicken week proved popular 
in many Alabama communities this 
spring and summer. Everybody was en- 
couraged to eat fried chicken “because 
it is good, because it helps business and 
because it moves a surplus of chickens 
and helps the poultry raiser.” 


FARMERS’ MARKETS 


One of the first big steps toward set- 
ting up a far-reaching marketing sys- 
tem for Alabama was taken when the 
Mobile Farmers’ Market was opened 
the first of June this year. Immediately 
the volume of business forced the ex- 
tension of sheds. 


] 
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Seed Potato Industry Is 
Being Pushed in State 


A LOT of money changes hands in 
Alabama's Irish 


potato industry 


when you consider the seed, the com 
mercial crop and the related industrie: 


shipping, crates, washing, ete, Baldwin, 


Mobile, and Wscambia counties have 
made Alabama one of the larger early 
potato producing states, but in doing 


this a great deal of money is sent out 


of the state each year for seed. 
A program has now been launched to 
make this seed potato industry an in- 
dustry of the state with north Alabama 
furnishing seed for the south Alabama 
growers and visa versa, 

Alabama is at present using a rather 
large volume of Irish potato seed in the 
production of the early commercial crop 
in south Alabama and for smaller 
plantings over the entire State. This 
runs as high as one-quarter of a million 
dollars for Baldwin County alone, Un- 
til recently the spring planting in south 
Alabama has been made entirely from 
potatoes imported from states such as 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, and Wisconsin. 

Four years ago the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station started a series of exper- 
iments to determine the possible value 
of North Alabama grown fall potatoes 
for spring planting in south Alabama, 
and four years’ results have consistently 
indicated that these north Alabama fall 
grown seed gave as good production on 
the average in south Alabama as seed 
imported from the North. 

Too, growers who have not been care- 
ful in the selection of seed coming from 
the North, and who have not obtained 
certified seed, have frequently gotton 
very poor production. Some growers 
this year were observed digging as low 
as ten bags per acre where noncertified 

‘seed were used, while 100 bags or more 
were obtained from nearby fields where 


Pigs Gain If 
Supplied With 
Grazing Crops 


By J, C. LOWERY 
Extension Agronomist 


Dens’ Pig is noted for one thing— 
the amount of food he can consume. 
And if we want to get No. 1 porkers 
for the packing plant we expect the 
hogs to eat and eat plenty. But therein 
lies the reason why many of us lose 
money in hog production—we expect to 
furnish the hogs enough feed but too 
often it is “bought feed” and by the 
time the animal is fattened to good 
market condition he has eaten all of the 
profit, 

Hogs can be grown cheaply and rap- 
idly for around three cents a pound as 
shown by J. P. Wilson, superintendent 
of the Wiregrass Experiment Station at 
Headland. How? Simply by supplying 
plenty of good pastures and plenty of 
grazing crops, With pastures and a year- 
round grazing system hog production 
cost will be lowered so that more of 
that five to seven cents a pound will 
be profit. 

Pastures supply the cheapest and most 
economical feed for hogs. To provide 
8razing during the winter and spring 
months certain crops must be planted 


the certified seed had been planted 

This year the experiment station and 
the Alabama Extension Service are ex- 
panding work based on the four years 
of experimenting, Lyle Brown, exten- 

ion horticulturist, explains it in this 
way: 

‘Since this work has progressed to 
the point where we feel that it is ready 
to be tested commercially, seven north 
Alabama counties are securing this year 
from south Alabama between 300 and 
100 bushels of seed to be used by north 
Alabama farmers in the production of 
a fall crop, Another county is securing 
around 600 bushels for planting in that 
county for the same purpose, 

“These potatoes will be grown ac- 
cording to the best known methods and 
will be dug and stored in the fall after 
which they will be ready for use either 
for planting in south Alabama or in 
other counties over the State for the 
early crop, 

“in addition to the large amount of 
seed which are imported for the early 
commercial crop, a rather large aggre- 
gate volume of seed is brought in from 
other states for planting in the more 
northern counties. A large portion of 
these seed come from states where dis- 
ease is extremely bad and it is hoped 
that these home-grown seed may re- 
place these sources and give the farm- 
ers much better production, 

“We believe this procedure will keep 
a great deal of money in the State and 
will help farmers in north Alabama to 
materially increase their cash income by 
growing a good portion of seed pota- 
toes which are now being brought in 
from other states. 

“The counties in wnich growers will 
plant seed from south Alabama for the 
production of seed are: Limestone, 
Lauderdale, Cullman, Marshall, Etowah, 

Cherokee, and DeKalb.” 


in September and October. 

For success it is important that fall 
crops be planted early. Here are some 
that may be planted for grazing hogs 
and other livestock as well. 

Oats. Drill or broadcast the rustproof 
varieties or Fulghuin at rate of two to 
three bushels per acre in September 
and October. Begin grazing when six 
to eight inches high, The usual grazing 
period is January to May. 

Wheat and Rye. Broadcast or drill 
four to six pecks of Abruzzi rye or 
Alabama Bluestem wheat in September 
or October and begin grazing when 
plants are about six to eight inches 
high. Grazing period is from January 
to May. These crops may be preferable 
where oats frequently “freeze out.” 

Barley. Tennessee Winter Barley may 
be sowed at. rate of two bushels per 
acre in September. Begin grazing when 
plants are about six to eight inches high. 
Good land is very essential. 

Rape. Broadcast eight to 12 pounds 
of Dwarf Essex in September. It usu- 
ally furnishes grazing February to May. 
It should be planted on very fertile land 
w else heavily fertilized with nitrogen 
or manure. 

Crimson Clover. Broadcast 15 to 20 
pounds of clean seed or 50 pounds of 
chaffy seed September 1 to October 15. 
3egin grazing when plants are about 
four to six inches high. Crimson clover 

one of the best grazing crops for 
hogs. Those without experience with 
this crop should obtain detailed instruc- 
tions by consulting. the county agent. 

Crimson clover must be inoculated, 


Alabama’s Irish potato business is undergoing an important ‘experimental 
change this year as North and South Alabama growers try to swap seed and 
keep money in the State. Shown above are two scenes of the potato business in 
Baldwin County—getting the potatoes sacked and loaded on the train that earries 


them to Northern markets. 


Morgan County Landlord And 
Tenant Solve Problem of How 
To Divide Beef Cattle Money 


M* L. D. Moore, Route 3, Somer- 
ville, and his landlord, J. E. Back, 
of Hartselle, seem to. have partially 
solved about two of Morgan County’s 
outstanding farm problems of the day 
with their beef cattle enterprise. They 
have found a way to profitably use the 
surplus land created by cotton acreage 
limitations. They have also found what 
they consider a fair arrangement with 
reference to the division of the income 
from beef cattle between landlord and 
tenant. 

Starting in 1934 with 12 native cows 
and heifers, they bought 12 other cows 
and a purebred Hereford bull. All the 
cows were considered poor milkers and 
therefore could be bought cheap, Since 
they believed a heavy milker would 
not be a satisfactory brood cow, they 
tried to pick individuals that would not 
sive too much milk for the calf. The 
bull was bought as a calf and grown 
out on the farm. They estimate that the 
original herd of 24 cows and one bull 
was worth about $500.00. 

Mr. Moore has wintered his cows on 
hay and as much winter grazing as 
possible on rye and crimson clover, feed- 
ing no grain. He soon found that old 
cows would not get through the winter 


in as good condition as younger cows 
and he wanted to breed his herd up as 
fast as he could. So he has practiced 
saving all but the poorest of his heifers 
and selling the male calves and the old- 
er cows each fall just before frost. As a 
result of this practice he had on Janu- 
ary 1, 20 half-breed heifers, eight three- 
quarters, and five of his native cattle 
which were in the initial herd. This herd 
of 38 cattle, one bull, and 20 calves 
Mr. Moore estimates is worth $1,500.00. 

“An average cash income of $600.00 
per year has been realized from this 
enterprise,” says Mr. Moore. This cash 
income has been divided equally be- 
tween the tenant and the landlord. In 
the beginning Mr. Peck furnished the 
pasture, half the animals and half the 
feed. Mr. Moore furnished half the ani- 
mals, half the fed and all the labor. 

In addition to the annual income Mr. 
Moore finds that he has 75 to 100 loads 
of good manure to apply to his land each 
year which was not available before 
the beef cattle enterprise was started. 
And, incidentally, that the yield of cot- 
ton on the farm has grown from about 
one-half bale per acre ten years ago 
to better than a bale per acre at the 
present time. 
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Families Urged to Spend 
More Play Time Together 


By NELL PICKENS 
Alabama Extension Service 


ARM families are giving much 
E thought and effort to providing an 
adequate food supply to meet the needs 
of growing children. Emphasis is being 
placed on the proper kind of, clothing 
and on homes that will give comfort 
and protection, But some times we for- 
get that family ties are built by whole- 
some fun and pleasure and that a fam- 
ily that “plays together stays together.” 

Most children not only delight in a 
home play ground but receive rouch 
benefit, physical and mental, from 
one, 

It is perfectly possible to plan and 
equip a home playground that will run 
itself, with an occasional eye from 
Mother as she goes about her household 
duties. It can be so simple that Father 
can set it up if he is at all handy with 
a hammer and saw. Older brothers and 
sisters have been known to do an excel- 
lent job in setting up the playground 
and in making all sorts of simple toys 
from coffee cans, cereal boxes, spools 
and large buttons. 

A swing is a necessity from the child- 
ren’s point of view. All that is necessary 
is a safe overhead support, two side 


Pasture Work 


D. F. Moorer of Frankville, Washing- 
ton County, is one of the demonstration 
farmers who has made an outstanding 
success in his pasture work. Mr. Moor- 
er, in the spring of 1937, seeded eight 
acres with 10 pounds of lespedeza and 
10 pounds of Dallis grass per acre, and 
used 400 pounds of triple-superphos- 
phate per acre, In addition each acre re- 
ceived a little over a ton of lime. 

So pleased was Mr. Moorer with the 
results obtained that in the spring of 
1939, he put in an additional 17 acres 
of pasture. This additional acreage. was 
treated in exactly the same manner as 
the original acreage. 

On a recent visit to Mr. Moorer’s 
farm, H. W. Moss, assistant county 
agent, said the Dallis grass looks as if 
it were at least in its second year, and 
there is a perfect stand of lespedeza. 

Mr. Moorer says, ‘There have been 
from 15 to 20 head of cattle grazing on 
the entire acreage since early spring 
without hurting the grass in the least. 
I attribute the splendid results I have 
obtained to the phosphate and lime used 
on this land. I believe that a good per- 
manent pasture is one of the finest in- 
vestments a farmer can make.” 

However, the greatest benefits from 
Mr. Moorer’s demonstration pasture are 
yet to come, The influence of this work 
in his community is evidenced by the 
increased interest of neighboring farm- 
ers in pasture work. 


There’re Two Bulls 


There is one big difference between 
a good bull and a scrub. The good bull 
builds the herd while the serub bull 
tears it down. 

“Nothing will tear down a good dairy 
herd so fast and so completely as a 


serub sire,’ says F. W. Burns, exten- 
sion animal husbandman. “The descend- 
ants of a scrub bull soon cease to be 
milk cows in any profitable sense and 
become mere walking appetites. 


‘The grade bull is but little better 


ropes and a seat. It’s lot more fun to 
swing when some one else is doing the 
same thing. Two or three swings of 
lightly different lengths will keep some 
youngster from losing his patience by 
having to wait until some one else gets 
through, 

And anyone can have a sandbox, Fill 
the box with the cleanest, finest sand 
that can be found, Provide shovels, 
pails, a few miscellaneous toys, turn the 
children loose and forget them! 

Did you ever see a child that did not 
like blocks to play with? A two by 
four sawed into “bricks” will answer 
this purpose as well as the most ex- 
pensive set of building blocks. 

The ages and sizes of children will 
help to decide what kind of play equip- 
ment will be needed to anchor the 
young folk, Let them have a vote in 
deciding where the playground is to be 
located and what equipment will be 
needed to keep them busy and happy. 

The responsibility of providing a play 
space falls upon the mothers and fath- 
ers, but their responsibility does not end 
with making arrangements for a play- 
ground. They need to become skilled in 
the art of play. Let’s make Alabama 
farm homes “safe and wholesome places 
for play.” 


than the scrub, and the chief difference 
lies in the fact that the scrub bull is 
sure to sire scrub calves, while the 
grade sire is very likely to do so. The 
more nearly a grade bull approaches to 
purity of breeding, the better the ave- 
rage run of his calves will be, but there 
is always the element of uncertainty; he 
may throw back to his serub ancestry. 
A tolerably good bull is like a tolerab- 
ly good egg—not good enough.” 


Finds New Method 


J. D. Wood, Franklin County farm 
agent, has found a good way to keep 
the cows from breaking into the corn 
field. “Keep good pastures and plenty 
of feed for the cows and they will stay 
in pastures and will not break into the 
corn fields.” he says. ‘When they break 
out two or three times and find less to 
eat in the field than they do in the pas- 
ture they will give no more trouble.” 
He believes that many farmers can make 
some money by establishing a good pas- 
ture, fix fairly good fences and then 
buy “fence-breaking” cows from their 
neighbors. 


Boys Learn Poultry 


Earl and Seale Moorer, brothers of 
the Georgiana, Butler County, 4-H club 
have had an outstanding joint poultry 
project this spring and summer. Their 
first 500 chicks, brooder house and 
electric brooder burned one night, but 
not to be outdone these boys have 
bought two more lots of 450 chicks 
each, making 1,400 chicks they have 
bought this year. They sold 400 fryers 
in May at 19 cents a pound for $125.00 
and cleared $63.00 on them. The 450 
chicks at six cents cost $26.00, the feed 
cost $60.00, making a total of $87.00. 


Farmers and their families make up 
approximately 24 percent of the total 
population, but they receive only 11 per 
cent of the national income, 
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Here's a job being done that should 
be common to a lot of farms of Ala- 
bama. Workers on the W. H. Creel 
farm at Boaz are mixing phosphate for 
applying under winter cover crops. Mr, 
Creel is a great believer in legumes and 
has found that best results come when 
there is plenty of phosphate under 
them, 


Here’s Way To 
Stop Weevils 
\ Gea ieee crne se 


annually take a large toll from the 
farmer's harvest. A lot of us have lost 
“religion” when we see the damage the 
weevils do to our seed corn and the peas 
we were saving for planting next 
spring. 

These pests can be controlled effec- 
tively with common “high life” (carbon 
disulphide) fumigation. If the crib is 
tight with no cracks it can be used; 
otherwise use heavy paper on the floor 
and spread a large tarpaulin over the 
corn or peas to be treated. A barrel 
may be used for small quantities of seed 
or sacks of peas being kept over for 
planting and eating. The “high life” 
gives off a vapor which penetrates the 
grain and kills weevils. 

By having a tarpaulin which spreads 
over the pile far enough to cut out air 
effective fumigation of corn may be ob- 
tained with ordinary sized piles. 

Use five to 20 pounds of carbon disul- 
phide, depending on the tightness, to 
each 1,000 cubic feet. In barrels use one 
teaspoonful per gallon or two pints per 
60 gallons. 

When using this method of fumiga- 
tion fire must absolutely be kept away 
from the crib. Also if corn is treated an 
amount to last several days should be 
taken out of the crib before the treat- 
ment starts. 

To get tuli details and instructions on 
this treatment write to J. M. Robinson, 
entomology department, Auburn, Ala- 
bama, for a copy of the leaflet, “Con- 
trol of Insect Pests in Stored Grains, 
Peas and Beans.” It is free and best re- 
sults cannot be obtained in controlling 
the weevils unless detailed instructions 
are followed. 


Saves Vetch Seed 


Vetch seed saving is not yet a com- 
mon practice in Alabama but C. N. 
Buchanan of the Lilly Flag community 
in Madison County has started it in a 
big way. 

Last fall he planted four and a half 
acres in common vetch and wheat, use- 
ing 10 pounds of vetch seed and one 
bushel of wheat per acre. This spring 
and early summer he harvested 4,610 
pounds of vetech and wheat seed from 
this four and a half acres. About 50 
to 60 per cent of this seed is vetch. 

Quite a few farmers in Madison 
County are going into seed saving in 


a big way. 


Cull and Can 
ls Good Rule 
For Poultry 


AVE you culled your poultry flock 
L yet? If not why not put the culls in 
cans for next winter’s eating? Mature 
birds are best for canning, says Lavada 
Curtis, food preservation specialist of 
the State Extension Service. 

Here are her suggestions: 

Seleet plump two-year old hens, 

Dress the chickens as for cooking. Re- 
move the lungs, kidneys and eggs. 

Cut the chicken into the usual size 
pieces and separate into three piles—the 
meaty pieces, such as breasts, thighs, and 
upper wing joints in one; the bony 
pieces, as wings, necks, in another; and 
the giblets in another, Do not can gib- 
lets with other meat as they will flavor 
and discolor it, 

Trim off lumps of fat and leave the 
skin on or off, as preferred, 

Make broth with bony pieces, Cover 
with lightly salted cold water and sim- 
mer until meat is tender. Strip off the 
meat from bones and can as small 
pieces, Keep broth for meaty pieces. 
Pre-cook meaty pieces in oven or water 
and pack hot. Process in steam pressure 
cooker for 55 minutes for number 2 
cans and 65 minutes for pint glass Jars. 

For complete details on various kinds 
of chicken and other meat canning see 
your home demonstration agent for bul- 
letin On meat canning, prepared by Miss 
Curtis. 


MARKETS FOR CROPS 


OW that ample facilities have been 
N provided to Monroe County for 
marketing hogs and cattle to the best 
advantage, and a sales outlet has also 
been provided for all the peanuts our 
farmers are able to grow, it occurs to 
us that our hustling business men should 
give serious consideration to providing 
convenient markets for other farm pro- 
ducts. 

We have the land and the people in 
this county who will grow such farm 
products as can be placed upon the mar- 
ket in a profitable way. When the farm- 
er has been shown that he can market 
a given product there will be no great 
difficulty in getting that product grown. 
And the field is still wide open. 

We have no particular program in 
mind: but it does occur’ to us that a 
way might be found for marketing 
chickens, eggs and many other kinds of 
produce in some systematic way that 
would assure the farmer in advance that 
he can sell his products when he grows 
it. 

We are not unmindful of the rolling 
stores and others who buy chickens and 
eggs direct from the farmer, and they 
are doing a good work. But if some per- 
manent marketing arrangement could 
be devised so that the farmer would 
know that he could bring his produce 
there at any time and receive in cash a 
fair market price, it would stimulate 
the growing of produce for market, and 
further establish in the minds of the 
small farmer that idea of confidence 
and independence so essential to the 
highest type of citizenship—Monroe 
Journal 


Rosins are used in sizing paper, mak- 
ing soaps, varnishes, printer’s ink, lino- 
leum, sealing wax, matches, and rub- 
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Elba Schools Open With 
Heavy Enrollment; Plans 
For New Building Made 


The 1939-40 term of the Elba|tion, The need for a new building 


Schools was formally opened Mon- 
day morning with brief exercises 
held in the auditorium, Rev, J, C| 
Vickers read a scripture lesson 
and made a short talk after which 
Rey. J. A, Timmerman gave a 
fhort talk, 

Superintendent J, C, Dixon made 
& number of announcements fol- 
lowing which pupils were register- 
ed and classified, Class work was 
taken up Tuesday morning in reg- 
ular order, 

Enroliment in the high school 
bad reached a total of 817 Wed- 
nesday morning, and many others 
are expected within the next few’ 
weeks. ‘Total enrollment in high 
gchool last year was only 282, In 
the elementary school Wednesday's 
enrollment had reached 810, ‘This 
is near the normal figure for these 
grades, 

Coincidental with the opening of 
the schools is the announcement 
that the Elba system has been 
formally taken into the county 
system, The County Board of Ed- 
ucation by appropriate resolutions 
has uccepted the Elba schools as 
& part of the county system and 
in, the future will have supervi- 
sion of the local institutions. So 
far as actual management of the 
schools is concerned there will not 
be any material change. 

Announcement of great impor- 
tance and much interest to people 
of Elba is that preliminary plans 
have already been made for a new 
grammar school building. The 
plans drawn by Dittmar & Rob- 
erts, architects of Montgomery, 
provide for a building with ten 
class rooms all modernly arrang- 
ed and completely equipped in the 
latest and most up-to-date style. 

In- addition to the new building 
plans call for the addition or a 
study hall and library, and a lab- 
oratory room to the present high 
school building. Other improve- 
ments include a new roof and in- 
side repairs to the structure. 

The new building is to be locat- 
ed directly in front of the old 
grammar school building, facing 
West. The old building, accord- 
ing to present plans, would be al- 
lowed to stand until the new 
building is finished. It would then 
be razed and all material-possible 
saved and used in the construc- 
tion of a gymnasium and perhaps 
cther buildings. 

The new grammar school build- 
ing and additions to the high 
school building are estimated to 
cost $52,000.00. The County Board 
has made out and is submitting 
this week to the Public Works 
Administration an amendatory ap- 
Plication for assistance in this 
work, 1t is pointed out by school 
cfficials that this application will 
not be considered as a new proj- 
ect, but an extension of the nuge 
building program which has been 
underway in the county for the 
past several months, The present 
county program is approximately 
ninety per cent complete, and 
when finished will represent an 
expenditure of more than $276,- 
000.00. 

According to estimates of the 
Elba project the Public Works Ad- 
ministration will be asked for a 
grant of $23,400.00, the remainin- 
ing $28,600.00 to be furnished by 
the County Board of Education. 
Recently it was announced that 
the PWA had a large sum of mon- 
ey that had not been allocated. 

County Superintendent A. C, 
Dunaway, J. C. Fleming chairman 
of the City School Board, J. C. 
Dixon superintendent of schools, 
and Mr, Roberts architect of Mont- 
gomery, went to Atlanta today 
and will present the amendatory 
application to the regional office 
of the Public Works Administra- 
tion Friday morning. 

Patrons of the school and citi- 
zens generally are hoping that a 
favorable report will be received 
cn presentation of the applica- 


to house the grammar school ts 
most urgent, The present build- 
ing has been condemned as unfit 
for occupancy, and it really is a 
menace to the lives of the children 
who occupy it. Something must 
be done before another school year 
rolls round, 
DORIAN DANIEL CLARK 

DIES IN CALIFORNIA 


TROY, Ala, Sept. 12, News 
reached Troy today of the death 
of Dorian Daniel Clark, 48 at his 
home in San Diego, Cal, after an 
cxtended illness, 

Mr. Clark was well known in 
Troy, where he lived prior to the 
World War. A native gof Jack, 
Coffee County, he worked in Troy 
for # number of years, enlisting 
in the navy during the war and 
staying with Uncle Sam’s forces 
until he retired last year, 

He is survived by his widow, his 
mother, Mrs. Ida Clark, of Jack 
and three brothers and sisters 
Ross, of Greenville; John Berry, 
of Jack; Dick, of Miami; Mrs, J. 
D. Witherington, of Troy; Mrs, EB. 
H. Lunsford and Mrs, Eland Luns- 
ford, of Elba, 

Funeral services had not been 
onnounced, but will be held in 
San Diego. 

The above will be read with 
deep regret by scores of friends 
in Elba and throughout the coun- 
ty. Mr, Clark had been ill for 
some time and several months ago 
relatives here were called to his 
bedside, The family has the sym- 
pathy of friends in their bereave- 
ment. : : 


ONLY FEW BALES GINNED 
IN COUNTY BEFORE SEPT. 1 
According to a census bureau 

report released Tuesday by Spe- 

cial Agent, Jesse L. Hildreth, there 
were only 793 bales of cotton gin- 
ned in the county from the crop 

cf 1939, prior to September 1. 

This compares with a total of 

8,792 bales ginned to the same 

date last year. 

So far as we have any know- 
ledge this is the smallest number 
of bales ever reported in the Sep- 
tember 1st bulletin. While the 
next report is expected to show a 
large increase, ginnings for the 
year will be very low. Some prog- 
nosticators place the crop as low 
#s twenty-five per cent of normal, 
while others are guessing that it 
will reach around thirty-five per 
cent, Many farmers will be sur- 
prised if they gather as much as 
one-third of a normal yield. 


BIRTHDAY DINNER FOR 
MRS. ENGLISH— 


Mrs. J. M. Loflin entertained 
with a family dinner on Thursday 
of last week, the occasion being 
a surprise to her mother, Mrs. J. J, 
English, on her 79th birthday an- 
niversary, The lace-laid table was 
centered with the frosted cake 
bearing the significant number of 
candles. The guests included Mrs. 
English, Miss Annie Clyde Loflin, 
Mrs, J. M. Loflin and son, and Mr. 
and Mrs, Fred Donaldson and fam- 
ily, of Enterprise, Mr. and Mrs, 
John W. English, Mr. and Mrs, J. 
O, English, Mr. and Mrs. Lee Eng- 
lish and their families, of Elba. 
The honoree was presented a col- 
lection of lovely gifts. Dinner was 
served buffet.—Enterprise Ledger, 
Sept. 8. 


P.-T. A, WILL HOLD FIRST 
MEETING NEXT TUESDAY 
The Elba Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation will hold its first meeting 
cf the new school year on next 
Tuesday, September 19th, at three 
o'clock at the High School. All 
parents and others interested in 
the work of the association are 
urged to be present. 
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WE DOCTOR 
SICK CARS.... 


No matter how sick they are, 
we are specialists in all kinds of 
auto repairing, and there is no job 


big or too difficult for us to 


cdo, and do right, 


your car is not running the 


way it should run, bring it to us 


we will give it prompt, expert 


attention, When it leaves our ga- 
rage it will run like a new car. 


All Kinds of Auto Accessories, 


Tires, Ete, 


Sales—CHEVROLET—Service 
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CIRCUIT COURT WILL 
CONVENE HERE MONDAY 


Circuit Court for the Wlba Dt- 
Vision will be convened here next 
Monday morning, when a grand 
jury will be empanelled for investi- 
gation of such cases as may be 
brought before it, 

This {8 also @ regular non-jury, 
appearance and equity term and 
cuses on all three of these dockets 
will be called for hearing during 
the term of the court, 

Court officials here have been 
busy for several days serving pa- 
pers and summons and everything 
is in readiness for the term which 
is expected to last two or three 
days, 

SCOUT COURT OF HONOR 
HELD HERE THURSDAY 

A court of honor was held by 
the Boy Scouts at the Courthouse 
at Elba last Thursday night, Sep- 
tember 7th, ‘The court was pre- 
sided over by Dr. W. M. Rings- 
dorf, A. C, French, W. M. Brun- 
son, R. lL. Farris, J. A, Carnley, 
Jr., Scoutmaster Vaughn, of Flo- 
rala, and Scout Executive Rk. 2. 
Stevens, of Dothan, 

A number of Scouts from Flo- 
rala attended the court and re- 
ceived badges, They were accom- 
panied by their Scoutmaster, Mr. 
Vaughn, 

The following badges were 
awarded: Second Class — James 
Denny, Archibald Ray, Lamar Cox, 
Wilbur Holley and James Horton, 
all of Florala; First Class—-Hen- 
drix Jeter and Lamar Rainer, both 
of Elba; Tenderfoot-—-Harry Far- 
ris, of Elba; Merit Badges—Lamar 
Rainer, Electricity; Hendrix Jeter, 
First Aid to Animals, and Blec- 
tricity; Neil W. Ray, of Florala, 
Woodcarving, Animal Industry, 
and Handicraft; Archibald Ray, 
Tookbinding, and Handicraft; La- 
mar Cax, Handicraft, Carpentry, 
and Bookbinding; Wilbur Holley, 
Handicraft, and Bookbinding. 

Another court of honor will be 
held at Elba on the first Thurs- 
Cay night in November. Scouts 
are urged to begin preparing for 
advancement so they may receive 
badges at that time. 


WHAT A PREACHER EXPECTS 
OF HIS CONGREGATION 

Several people have said to me 
recently, “I don’t like our preach- 
er any more. He acts like he is 
in a strain all the time. He used 
tc preach to suit me but something 
has come over him, I guess we 
will have to get another preacher.” 

With these grinding words from 
various sources I wish to make an- 
swer to such attitude. 

It is not always wise to blame 
the preacher for all the faltering 
of the church although he is the 
leader and should lead rightly so 
as to avoid errors. 

BUT—Has it ever occurred to 
the congregation that they make 
the preacher what he is! 

If a congregation will pray for 
their preacher as he labors among 
them then he can preach better, 
lead better and present better a 
personality to the church, 

A congregation that won't pray 
for its preacher is not much of a 
congregation to preach to. 

AGAIN —A congregation that 
“PULLS FROM,” never “PUSH- 
ES.” You call a preacher to lead 
and to launch a spiritually pro- 
gressive church program, then 
through lack of cooperation and 
unnecessary talking on the part of 
congregation makes the preacher 
to be under a strain and cannot 
work a program rightly. 

TOO —A church congregation 
would only realize that their 
preacher must live, and he ac- 
cepts encouragement and Chris- 
tian consideration given him by 
his congregation and appreciates 
it. 

Try praising your preacher for 
a while and you will see a vast 
difference in his work, a difference 
in your attitude toward him, and 
your church will begin to grow 
by leaps and bounds, 

If you don't like your preacher, 
begin to pray for him. Pray that 
he may preach a great message 
and souls may be saved as a re- 
sult, then your preacher will be- 
come a better preacher to you, 

No preacher is perfect, neither 
is there a perfect congregation, 

Signed: 
J, A. TIMMERMAN,. 


EASTERN STAR MEETING 

Regular meeting of FEastern 
Star Chapter will be this, Thurs- 
day, evening at 7 o'clock. At this 
time the Worthy Patron and As- 
sociate Matron will be installed. 
All members are urged to attend. 


Mr, and Mrs, Jack Veal have 
gone to St, Petersburg, Fla., to 
make their home. Mr. Veal has 
accepted a position with. C. W. 
Wright at that place. 


Mr. and Mrs. D. J, Brooks and 
Mrs, L. E. Hay left yesterday for 
Atlanta, Ga,, where Mr. Brooks 
will undergo an operation at Pied- 
mont hospital, 


{son, vocational agriculture; Mrs, 


Schools Of New 
Brockton Open 
With 455 OnRoll 


The New Brockton schools op- 
cned Monday with full hours, ‘The 
new high school building not be- 
ing’ ready caused & much crowded 
Start, but that will be relieved in 
& short time when the fine new 
jugh school building will be ready 
for use, 

Singing was directed by Miss 
Margaret Burch, Mrs, W, R. Ar- 
mor, president of the P.-T, A,, 
made a timely talk and outlined 
the year’s work, Representative 
©, C, Peacock made a short talk, 
and J, KE, Pittman, chairman of 
Coffee County Board of Bducation, 
was the speaker of the day. His 
talk was forceful, inspirational and 
educational, 

Faculty 1939-1940; Olen D, Rob- 
crson, principal; Haywood Reanes, 
science and athletics; Nellie 
Brown, senior English and girls 
physical education; Evelyn Bal- 
lard, history and social studies; 
Mrs. Lucille B, Jones, junior high 
subjects; Dixie Ryan Christian, 
commercial subjects; B. A, John- 


Mthel F, Johnson, vocational home 
economics; T, E, Paden, outside 
vocational agriculture> Leacy New- 
ell, outside vocational home eco- 


lomics; Margaret Burch, music; | 
Alba Folsom, sixth grade; Mollie 
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Belle Sawyer, fifth and sixth 
grades; Lillian Rowe, fifth grade; 
Mrs, Lucy G, Bruce, fourth grade; 
Mrs, Bill Wise, third and fourth 
grades; Trelle Sawyer, third grade; 
Mrs. Merle Hayes, second grade; 
Mrs. Frank Marsh, second grade; 
Mattie Folsom, first grade; Mrs, 
Dorothy B. Hayes, first grade. 
The total enrollment is 455, 


METHODIST W. M. S. HAS 
BUSINESS MEETING— 


‘The Woman’s Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Church met Mon- 
day afternoon at the church for 
the regular business meeting with 
& good attendance. Mrs, J, M. 
howe, president, presided. 

The meeting opened with the 
song ‘Come Thou Fount of Every 
Blessing,’ followed with prayer by 
Mrs. J. M. Garrett. During the 
business session reports were 
made by officers and superintend- 
ents. It was decided to begin the 
fall mission study in October, 

Plans were made for members 
to attend the district Missionary 
Conference to be held in Luverne 
Monday, September 18th, Follow- 
ing the business session Mrs, Dana 
Perdue read the seventh chapter 
of Matthew, Mrs. Rowe gave an 
interesting story of “The Rock of 
Ages,” after which members sang 
softly “Rock of Ages.” The meet- 
ing was dismissed with the watch- 
word. 


given for Lamar Parker, son of 
Mr, and Mrs. Oscar Parker, on his 
ninth birthday, September 9th, in 
the home of his parents in the 
Isasin community. 

The little folks were entertained 
with games and contests by Mrs. 
C, M. Blackstock from three till 
five o'clock, when the birthday 
cake was cut and served with ice 
cream to the following: 

Elaine Phillips, Hazel Holloway, 
Sibyl and Patsy Cain, Peggy 
Grimes, Jacqueline Meek, Wallace 
und Marvie Dee Smith, Manuel 
and Marion Smith, Windell Phil- 
lips, Hugh Parker, Harold Moody, 
Faul Parker, Harold and Max 
Cain, Larry Parker, Hoyt and 
Herschel Williams and Lamar 
Parker. 

During the afternoon, the fol- 
towing mothers and friends called: 
Mrs, C, M, Blackstock, Mrs. Orell 
Parker, Mrs, J. W. Moody, Mrs. 
Grady Williams, Mrs. Marvin Par- 
ker, Mrs, C, E. Grimes, Mrs. L. G. 
Cain, Mrs, F. EB, Meek and Miss 
Myrtle Lee Meek, 

DICK JONES HONORED 
AT BIRTHDAY PARTY— 

Dick Jones was honored on his 
fifth birthday last Monday after- 
noon when his mother Mrs, Harvey 
Jones entertained a number of 
little folk in the home of Mrs. 
J. D. Cantaline. The guests en- 
joyed an hour at play with toy 
balloons, after which they were 
served ice cream and cake, Mrs, 
Jones was assisted in entertain- 
ing by Mrs. Frank Newton and 
Mrs. Charlie Baston. 

Invited to the party were Clyde 
White, Buddy and Maragem 
Whitman, Max and Frances Bout- 
well, Robert Newton, Annette 
Reddock, Will Harper, Jeff Carn- 
ley, Patsy Pinckard, Nola Mae and 
Totsye Bryan, Johnny Farris, Bet- 
ty Kate and Evelyn Rainey, Emile 
Michel, Bobby Bullard, Annie Jim 


LAMAR PARKER HAS 
BIRTHDAY PARTY— 
A delightful children’s party was 
Dorman and Felicia Morrow, 


OLEAN UP CAMPAIGN 
BEGINS NEXT MONDAY 


The clean up campaign will be- 
fin next Monday, September 18, 
Ail property owners are urged to 
clean up their premises, especially 
vacant lots, during the first week 
of the campaign, ‘The city trucks 
will vemove all rubbish — piled 
where it can be easily reached, 

The clubs sponsoring the cam- 
paign—the Lions Club, Chamber of 
Commerce, Wlba Study Club and 
the Three In One Club-—-will meet 
jointly Friday night, September 
{5, at a fish fry to be held at the 
Armory, ‘The topic for discussion 
will be the clean-up campaign, and 
a number of prominent citizens of 
Hlba will be on the program, All 
members of the clubs are urged 
to be present, 

DRIVERS SHOULD APPLY FOR 
NEW LICENSES IMMEDIATELY 

Capt, James F. Brawner, direc- 
tor of the Drivers License Division 
of the Department of Public Safe- 
ly, announced Saturday that all 
holders of licenses to drive motor 
vehicles in Alabama who expect 
to continue driving after Septem- 
ber 80 should file applications im- 
mediately with the Probate Judges 
of their respective counties for 
their 1940 drivers licenses, All 
such licenses now currently in use, 
it was pointed out, expire on Sep- 
tember 30, 

All necessary application forms, 
Captain Brawner said, are now on 
hand at probate offices. Drivers 
now licensed may obtain individual 
application forms there on request, 
he added. ‘After filling out the 
form,” he continued, “the appli- 
cant should return it to the Judge 
of Probate and pay him the re- 
quired license fee of $1.10. This 
fee is the same for all classes of 
drivers, whether an owner or non- 
owner of the car, truck, or other 
motor vehicle concerned. 

“The Judge of Probate will give 
the applicant a receipt for the fee 
paid, and will himself forward the 
application to this department. 
The driver's license will thereafter 
be mailed to him by the depart- 
ruent direct, Each license issued 
will be good for a period of two 
years from September 30, 1939.” 

Under the law, Captain Brawn- 
er explained, “any present non- 
driver who is not a holder of a 
1939 driver’s license and does not 
become a 1939 driving licensee 
prior to October 1 must, on and 
after that date, go before an of- 
ficially authorized examiner of this 
Division and undergo the required 
examination before a license is is- 
sued to him. He must, of course, 
pass the prescribed test to quali- 
fy himself as being eligible for a 
driver's license. 

“This test will not be undply 
rigid,” he continced. ‘On the con- 
trary, it will be reasonable and 
fractical from every standpoint, 
based on visual, mental, and op- 
erative ability and competency to 
safely drive a motor vehicle on 
the highways and streets of the 
State. There will be 15 examin- 
ers who will hold tests in each 
county of the State at least once 
a week, following a regular sched- 
ule of which the public will be ad- 
vised by printed notices posted in 
court houses, and appearing in the 
press. Each examination will re- 
guire from 15 to 20 minutes. Ap- 
plicants should feel no apprehen- 
sion in submitting’ themselves to 
the test, as any reasonably good 
driver should be able to pass it 
without difficulty. 

“Sergeant Roy J. Grubbs of the 
State Highway Patrol, as Chief 
Examiner, will direct the work of 
examination. He has but recently 
returned from Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, after completing a _ special 
course to fully qualify him to per- 
form the duties of the important 
post to which he has been assign- 
ed. The special course of which 
he has had the advantage was 
conducted jointly by the National 
Safety Council and the University 
fuculty at the University of Michi- 
gan, and was attended by men 
from all sections of the country 
who are either engaged already or 
soon will be in direction of the 
same activity of which Sergeant 
Grubbs is to have charge in 
Alabama,” 


ELBA WELL REPRESENTED 
IN SCHOOLS OF STATE 


Elba will be well represented in 
the different schools and colleges 
of the State during the present 
school term. Among the boys and 
girls who have already entered or 
who will leave within the next few 
days are: 

University of Alabama; Emma 
Margaret Cooper, Douglas Easters, 
Durward English, Lister Brunson, 
fam Collier, Ben Mathis, Harvey 
Waters, Fleetwood Carnley. 

Alabama College, Montevallo: 
Sally Bentley, Martha Mullins, 
Cora Nell Ham, Mary Louise Mor- 
gan, Gladys Whitman. 

Judson College: Catherine Brun- 
son, 

Howard College: Thomas Bryan, 
Ralph Brunson, Mildred Brunson, 

Auburn: Charles Lindsey. 

8. T. C,, Troy: Ida Smith. 
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Final Inspection On Four 
School Building Projects 
Made By PWA Monday 


WELFARE DEPARTMENT TO On last Monday the Public 

MOVE INTO MAY BUILDING] Works Administration represent 

3 ed by Mr, Homer Doster, traveling 

The Coffee County Department | Cosineer inspector from Atlanta 
Regional headquarters, in compa- 
by with Mr, A, C. Dunaway, su- 
ing to announcement made this] Perintendent of schools for Cottes 
week, ‘The large hall upstairs|County, Mr, L, 1, Whaley of the 
formerly used by the W. O. W., Whaley Lumber Company, Ine., 
wud additional vooms on the Bast} the general contractors for the 
side of the building ave being re-|S¢hool building program in Coltee 
paired and reconditioned thig}County, and Mr. J, Neil Ander- 
week, fon, assistant resident ingineer in- 

The department has maintained | Spector of Troy, made final inspec- 
offices in the court house for sey-|tion of the auditorium and two 
eral years and lately the grand] ¢lass room additions at Pine Level, 
jury rooms have been in use, How-|4Uditorium and one class room ad- 
ever, according to Mrs, Kathleen] ition at Curtis, two class room 
T. Hllis, divector, these quarters édditions at Damaseus and the au- 
are not large enough and then ditorium at the Hlba colored school 
too every few months they have end formally turned them over to 
to vacate in order for the grand| the school board. 
jury to have a meeting place. In] The new additions are all paint- 
the new location the department|ed white on the exterior, interiors 
will have room for all its func-| most of which are plastered, with 
tions, buff colored fibre board ceilings 
——— and large windows which admit 
LEADERSHIP AND THRIET TO] plenty of light, 

BE TAUGHT CLUB MEMBERS; The stages in the auditoriums 
—<———— are well equipped for public ad- 

In an effort to give the rurallcdyesses, motion pictures and gradu- 
boys and girls of Coffee County] ation exercises, also other public 
come special training in leadership|functions which are to be held 
and thrift, the assistant county|from time to time. 
agent, J. E, Washington, and home The several class rooms are well 
demonstration agents, Miss Math-| lighted and have up to date equip- 
ews and Miss Kelley, have planned| ment of seats, desks and black- 
to hold district meetings of the} boards of the latest type. 
county 4-H council members each All doors open out in case of 
month, beginning October 21, quick exit account of fires, 

The county will be divided into Heating arrangements are well 
four districts, according to com-|taken care of in these units with 
missioners’ districts, and the 26]/standard heaters of sufficient ca- 
boys and girls clubs will be divid-| pacity and are installed so as to 
ed accordingly. Two county-wide] prevent buildings catching on fire. 
meetings will be held in addition The material and the workmuan- 
to these district meetings. ship are as fine as found in much 

County council members include}more expensive buildings aid 
the president, vice-president, sec-| should serve the people of Coffee 
retary-treasurer, veporter, song}County for many years to come. 
leader, and local leader of each ot The Mt. Pleasant, Enterprise, 
the 52 clubs, New Brockton and Kinston units 

Objectives of the district council|are rapidly approaching comple- 
members are; tion and should be ready for final 

1. To train boys and girls in]}inspection about September 25th, 
leadership, next. Project as whole is 90 per 

2. To develop interest and en-| cent complete. 
thusiasm in 4-H club work among Major Eli R. Pershing who has 
these leaders. been the resident engineer inspec- 

3. To plan definite programs to}tor for the PWA here in Coffee 
be carried out by each club, County is leaving for Atlanta this 

4. To get reports from the va-| week and his place will be taken 
rious chairmen of project com-|bty Mr. Anderson who has moved 
mittees, such as cotton, corn, pig,| the office to Troy, Alabama. 
poultry, health and clothing. -— -- = 

5. ‘To plan rallies and camps. | GLARA BELLE ISDELL Y. W. A. 

6. To develop recreation, MET WITH MISS CLARK— 

The 21 schools in which 4-H = S 
ciub work will be organized are The Clara Belle Isdell Y. W. A. 
Goodman, Mt. Pleasant, Basin,}met with Miss Sarah Nell Clark, 
Ham, Ino, Curtis, Damascus, Bluff Thursday night, at 7:30 o'clock. 
Springs, Roeton, Zion Chapel, Lee,| The meeting was called to order 
Kanon, Rosin Ridge, New Hope,| py the president, Miss Clark. De- 
Pine Level, Victoria, Wairview,|yotion was given by the counsel- 
Reeves, Brooklyn, Bethany, Mix-|lor, Mrs, J. A. Timmerman. An 
son's Cross Roads. 


of Public Welfare will move to the 
May building next Monday, accord- 


interesting program was rendered 
hy the following members: Miss 
Ruby Spurlin, Miss Boots Rowell, 
Snes sa Miss Mildred Jacobs, and Miss Sa- 
Home coming day at Zoar next|;ah Nell Clark. 
Sunday, September 17. Everybody) 4 delicious ice course was serv- 
invited to come and bring dinner.| eq to those present. 
W. L, MOODY, - ————— - — 
Chairman of Committee. Mrs. Walker Bancroft left Tues- 
Se day for Mobile for a visit to her 
Let's clean up those vacant lots. !Gaughter, Mrs, Bessie Hall, 


Little Things We Do--- 


Greet you with a smile. 

Clean your windshield gladly. 

Fill your tank carefully. 

Check your radiator and oil. 

Inspect and inflate your tires, 

Thank you courteously for your patronage. 


AND ALWAYS STRIVE TO PLEASE, 


ELBA OIL COMPANY 


24-HOUR SERVICE, 
F, F. CLARK, Mgr. - PHONE 33. - ELBA, ALA. 


NOTICE 


Small Depositors 


0 


You need have no fear that your deposits are 
too small to interest us, 

The small depositors are always welcome, be- 
sause we know that many a fortune grew from a 
tiny savings account. 

Start an account, even if you can only start 
with a few dollars, and save regularly. The result 
will be both surprising and gratifying. 


START NOW! 


ELBA EXCHANGE BANK 


J. F. BRUNSON, Pres. E. G. BRAGG, Vice-Pres. 
T.B. BRYAN, Cashier  L.R. DEAL, Asst.-Cashier 
ane et a Nt ne et Me ta aa a 


